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THE VEILED MAN: 
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I.—TuHE City OF THE SEVEN SHADOWS. 


<9, URING half a century of con- 
; stant wandering over the 
silent sunlit sands, of tribal 
feuds, of revolts, battle and 
pillage, of bitter persistent hatreds, of ex- 
ploit, foray, and fierce resistance against 
the lounging Spahis, cigarette-smoking 
Zouaves, black-faced Turcos, and swag- 
gering Chasseurs of the French, I have 
met with some curious adventures, and 
have witnessed wonders more remarkable, 
perhaps, than many of the romances 
related by the Arab story-tellers. They 
mostly occurred before I was choser 
sheikh of the Azjar; when I was simply 
one of a band of desert-pirates, whose 
only possessions were a long steel lance, 
a keen, finely-tempered poignard, and a 
white stallion, the speed of which was 
unequalled by those of my companions. 
A thief I was by birth ; a scholar I had 
become by studying the Zarth, the Miraz, 
the Jbtihadj, and the Koran, under the 
Marabut Essoyouti in Algiers ; a philos- 
opher I fain would be. When riding 
over the great limitless red-brown sands 
I was apt to forget the race whence I 
sprang, the learning that had made me 
wise, the logical reasonings of a well- 
schooled brain, and give myself up with 
all the rapture of an intense enthusiasm to 
the emotion of the hour. It was the same 
always. Essoyouti, a scholar renowned 
throughout Tripoli and Tunis, had versed 
me in legendary lore, until I had be- 
come full of glowing fancies and unutter- 
able longing to penetrate the entranc- 





ing mysteries to which he had so often 
referred as problems that could never be 
solved. 

I am a Veiled Man. Openly, I con- 
fess myself a vagabond and a brigand. 
Living here, in the heart of the Great 
Desert, six moons’ march from Algiers, 
and a thousand miles beyond the French 
outposts, theft is with my nomadic tribe 
their naturai industry, a branch of educa- 
tion in fact. We augment the meagre 
ness cf our herds by extorting ransoms 
from some of our neighbours, and com- 
pletely despoiling others. Mention of the 
name of Ahamadou causes the face of the 
traveller on any of the caravan routes 
between the Atlas Mountains and Lake 
Tsad to pale beneath its bronze, for as 
sheikh of the most powerful piratical tribe 
in the Sahara, I have earned an unenviable 
notoriety as leader of “ The Breath of the 
Wind,” while the Arabs themselves have 
bestowed upon my people three epithets 
which epitomise their psychology: 
“Thieves, Hyzenas, and Abandoned of 
Allah.” 

The only law recognised by my race, 
the Touaregs, is the right of the strongest. 
We wear the black 4tham wrapped about 
our faces, leaving only our noses and 
eyes visible, and never removing it, even 
at meal-times. It becomes so much a 
part of us that anyone being deprived 
of his veil is unrecognisable to friends 
or relatives. If one of our number is 
killed, and divested of his veil, no one 
can identify him until it has been re- 
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stored to its place. We are therefore 
known and dreaded as “The Veiled 
Men.” 

My first journey by paths untrodden 
resulted strangely. 

For two whole moons a party of us, 
numbering nearly three hundred, all well- 
armed and desperate, had been lurking in 
a narrow ravine in the far South, known 
as the Gueden, close to the point where it 
is crossed by the route taken by the cara- 
vans from Lake Tsad to El Aghouat in 
Algeria. News travels fast in the Desert. 
We had received word that a caravan laden 
with ivory and gold-dust was on its way 
from Kuka to Timissao, and were await- 
ing it, with the intention either of levying 
toll, or attacking it with a view to plunder. 
In our sombre robes of dark blue kano- 
cloth and black veils, we were a mys- 
terious, forbidding-looking rabble. As 
day succeeded day, and we remained 
inactive, with scouts ever vigilant for the 
approach of our prey, I recollected that in 
the vicinity were some curious rocks, with 
inscriptions recording the Mussulman 
conquest, and one morning, mounting my 
meheri, or swift camel, rode out to inspect 
them. 

The sun rose, and beneath its furnace- 
heat I pushed on into the great waterless 
wilderness of Tasili, the true extent of 
which is unknown even to us Children of 
the Desert, for the utter dearth of water 
there renders a journey of many days 
impossible. Until the maghrid hour I 
remained in the saddle, then dismounting, 
faced towards the Holy Ca’aba, recited 
my fatthat, ate a handful of dates, and 
squatted to smoke and watch the fading 
of the blood-red afterglow. On the next 
day, and the next, forward I journeyed 
over the wide monotonous plain, where 
the poison-wind fanned my brow like a 
breath from an oven, and nothing met 
the aching eye but glaring sand and far-off 
horizon, until, when my shadow length- 

ened on the sixth day after parting with 
my companions, I found myself within 


sight of a range of high hills, looming 
darkly against the brilliant sunset. 

Well acquainted as I was with the 
geography of my native sands, I had never 
heard mention of these hills, and was 
therefore convinced that I had mistaken 
the route to the great black rock whereon 
the inscriptions were engraved, and was 
now approaching a region unexplored. 
On many occasions I had traversed the 
caravan route to Timissao, and crossed 
the rocky ravine where my companions 
were now in ambush, but none of us had 
ever before left that track, clearly defined 
by its bleaching bones, for to the solitary 
traveller in that inhospitable region a 
pricked water-skin or a lame camel means 
death. With irrepressible awe I gazed 
upon the hills, clothed in the deep purple 
light of the descending sun, because of 
one strange thing my eyes had detected. 
I saw, above the serrated line, two cone- 
like peaks, rising close to one another, in 
majesty solemn and sublime, and recog- 
nised in them a scene exactly as described 
by my master Essoyouti in one of the 
curious romances he was fond of relating. 
I stood recalling every detail of the scene, 
just as I had imagined it when, seated 
under the vine, in the cool patio of his 
house in the ancient Kasbah at Algiers, 
he had told me a story that held me 
breathless and entranced. 

Worn with fatigue, exhausted 
feverish from long exposure to the fiery 
sun, half-stifled by the sand-laden wind, 
and riding a camel scarcely less jaded 
than myself, I confess that, despite my 
love of adventure, and by reason of the 
strangeness of the story I had heard, I 
contemplated with no little dread the 
prospect of passing that night alone 
within sight of those twin mountain-crests. 
Twilight is brief in the Desert, and soon 
the moon, having risen from behind a 
bank of cloud, afforded an uncertain light, 
which partly illumined the prospect, and 
I sat hugging my knees and thinking 
deeply until sleep closed my eyes. 


and 
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Belore the appearance of the first 
saffron streak that heralds the sun’s 
coming, | had recited a séva and mounted, 
with my face set resolutely towards the 
unknown range. In the skin across my 
saddle I had only just sufficient water to 
enable me to return to our ambush, 
therefore I broke not my fast, determined 
to hoard up my frugal store. The sand 
was soft and treacherous. At every step 
my camel’s spongy feet sank deeper and 
deeper, until, after a toilsome ride of 
three hours, we arrived near the foot of 
the two dark, ominous-looking mountains, 
Then I pulled up, fearing to proceed 
farther lest we should be overwhelmed by 
the quicksands. 

Near me was a narrow pass between 
the two mountains, and, shading my eyes 
with my hand, I was startled at beholding 
two gigantic figures standing on either 
side of the entrance. ‘The sight of them 
confirmed my suspicion that I had ap- 
proached the Unknown, and with curiosity 
aroused I urged my meferi still forward, 
coming at last close up to the colossal 
figures. ‘They were fashioned from enor- 
mous blocks of dark grey stone, ten times 
the height of a human being. One, carved 
to represent a beautiful woman, had her 
right hand lifted towards the sky, while 
the other, a forbidding-looking hag, with 
chipped, time-worn face still wearing a 
demoniac look, pointed downward. Be- 
tween these colossal figures was a space 
of about thirty paces. According to the 
legend related by the sage Essoyouti, 
and told by our story-tellers through 
ages, there existed beyond a land for- 
bidden. 

I held my breath. I was about to 
view a country that had not been viewed ; 
the ravine known in story as the Valley of 
the Ants. In eagerness I pressed onward, 
leading my camel, and passing up the 
stony valley until at length I came toa 
second and more fertile space of vast 
extent, covered entirely by the colossal 
ruins of a forgotten city. 
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Aghast, I stood gazing upon the re- 
markable and unexpected scene. 

Ruined temples, with long rows of 
broken columns, and great houses cracked 
and fallen into decay, stood silent and 
deserted, grim, grey relics of a glorious 
past. Here and there obelisks and colossi 
still stood, and the broad streets of the 
giant city were everywhere well-defined by 
the ruins, half-buried by drifting sand on 
either side. Above, a single eagle soared 
high in the heavens, the only sign of life 
in that once populous and magnificent 
centre of a lost civilisation. 

Having tethered my camel, I started 
forward through the ocean of soft sand 
that through centuries had drifted over 
the place, and as I did so the story of old 
Essoyouti recurred to me. The appear- 
ance of the place agreed with the strange 
legend in almost every detail. The ruler 
of this gigantic capital had been Balkis, the 
wealthy and luxurious queen mentioned 
in our Book of Everlasting Will. ‘This 
was actually the city of Saba, once the 
wealthiest and most magnificent capital 
in the world. According to the legend of 
the sages, this place existed somewhere in 
the Great Desert, but whereabouts no 
man had been able to determine, although 
it was believed that its entrance was be- 
tween two cone-like mountains, but sur- 
rounded by quicksands of so treacherous 
a nature that none dare approach it. 

With hurried footsteps I scrambled on 
over fallen columns and great blocks of 
hewn stone, with inscriptions in character 
unknown to me, until suddenly my eyes 
were bewildered at beholding on the 
mountain-side an enormous palace, with 
beautiful terraces an] pavilions, apparently 
in an excellent state of preservation. 
From the city it was approached by a 
long flight of wide stone steps, flanked on 
either side by a pair of colossal figures of 
similar design to those at the entrance to 
the Valley of the Ants. 

At first I doubted that the scene before 
me was one of actual reality, but having 























I held my breath. 
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reassured myself that I was not dreaming, 
and was entirely in possession of my 
senses, I gripped my long lance firmly, 
and started to ascend the thousand steps 
that gave access to the historic palace of 
Balkis. Hardly, however, had I placed 
my foot upon the first step, when my 
eyes were blinded by a lightning-flash, 
and my ears deafened by a crash of 
thunder that, shaking the earth, resounded 
among the hills until it became lost in 
innumerable echoes. 

I halted in suspicion, puzzled to account 
for the strange phenomenon, which seemed 
like some ominous warning. 

Nothing daunted, however, I sprang up 
the steps, two by two, halting but once to 
regain breath, and in a few minutes en- 
tered the great, marvellously sculptured 
portals of the magnificent dwelling-place 
of one of the most powerful and beautiful 
women the world ever knew. About to 
enter, my footsteps were suddenly arrested 
by the discovery that the floor of the 
palace was of running water, wherein fish 
disported themselves, and in the centre, 
raised upon a dais of ivory and gold, was 
the great empty throne of Balkis, con- 
structed entirely of chalcedony, amethysts, 
and rubies. 

The extent of my discoveries entranced 
me. I twisted up my robe, and prepared 
to wade through the water, when, on 
setting foot into it, I discovered to my 
amazement that the floor was of trans- 
parent glass, laid over the running water, 
thus keeping the palace uniformly cool 
during the hottest hours. On approach- 
ing the throne I at once became aware of 
its enormous value, and with my poignard 
prized from its setting one of the largest 
rubies my eyes had ever beheld. It was 
the size of a pigeon’s eye, and of matchless 
colour. 

Through the wonderful courts of the 
deserted palace I wandered, amazed at 
every turn. Of gigantic proportions, with 


strange grotesque embellishments that 
clearly showed its ancient origin, it had 


stood here in the zenith of its magnificence 
ages before the days of the Prophet, and 
for many centuries had remained hidden 
from the sight of man within that unknown 
valley. From the flat roof of one of its 
pavilions I stood gazing down upon the 
once mighty city, trying to reconstruct it 
in my imagination, and endeavouring to 
form an idea of its aspect in the long-past 
days, when the hosts of Balkis went forth 
to battle, and when the beautiful queen 
herself flashed forth in her golden chariot 
amid the wild plaudits of the multitude. 
Many hours I spent in exploring this 
wonderful relic of a decayed civilisation, 
visiting pavilion after pavilion and finding 
most of them knee-deep in the accumu- 
lated dust of ages, until at last I came to 
a small chamber built right against the 
side of the mountain. This I entered, 
finding traces of the most extravagant 
luxury within. The decorations were 
richly ornamented with gold even now 
untarnished, the beams supporting the 
roof being set with gems which sparkled 
where a ray of sunlight fell upon them. 
Beyond was a door which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be of solid iron. On 
dragging it open there was disclosed a 
small, dark, and cavernous burrow into 
the mountain-side. Minutely I examined 
this door, and finding thereon great bolts 
with sockets sunk deeply into the solid 
rock, it occurred to me that in this place 
might be hidden some of the treasure that 
the Koran tells us was possessed by the 
great Queen Balkis. Cupidity prompted 
me to search, and having constructed a 
large improvised torch, I propped upen 
the door with a huge stone sculptured to 
represent a lion’s paw, and started forward 
up the narrow gloomy tunnel. The 
natural sides of the cavern were rough, 
gleaming with long pendant stalactites, 
but soon it grew larger and the air became 
so warm that the perspiration fell from my 
brow in big drops. One or two articles, 
old cross-hilted swords, a rusty, dinted 
helmet and a battered breastplate, showed 
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that this place had long ago been fre- 
quented, therefore I pressed forward 
eagerly, hoping to discover that which 
would render me wealthy. The increas- 
ing heat within the cavern surprised me ; 
nevertheless I went forward, my torch 
held high above my head, my eyes eagerly 
strained into the impenetrable gloom, and 
my feet stumbling ever and anon over the 
uneven ground, until suddenly a harsh 
grinding noise fell upon my ears, and 
next second a crushing blow fell full upon 
my skull, felling me like a log and render- 
ing me unconscious. 

How long I remained in that dark 
stifling tunnel I have no idea. 

When, slowly and painfully, I opened 
my eyes I found that my veil had been 
removed, my brow deftly bandaged, and 
my fevered head was resting upon a 
woman’s cool hand. A _ soft femirine 
voice gave me “ Peace,” and turning I 
saw by the light of a burning brazier that 
my companion was a girl of wondrous 
beauty. Her face was of the pure Arab 
type, her complexion white as those ot 
the Englishwomen who come to Biskra at 
Ramadan ; her little skull-cap was thickly 
embroidered with seed-pearls, and her 
bracelets and anklets, set with beautiful 
diamonds, gleamed with a thousand iri- 
descent fires at each movement. At first 
I fancied myself dreaming, tut when at 
length I entirely recovered consciousness, 
I recognised that we were together in a 
small apartment hung with heavy hang- 
ings of thick dark crimson stuffs. The 
golden perfuming-pan diffused an intoxi- 
cating odour of attar of roses, and the 
silken couch whereon I reclined was soft, 
restful, and spacious. 

Turning to my companion, who, in- 
stantly divining my longing, handed me 
water in a crystal goblet, I enquired where 
I was. 

«Thou art with a friend,” she answered. 
“Thou hast dared to enter the City of 
the Seven Shadows bent on plunder, and 
the wrath hath fallen upon thee.’ 


? 


‘*Didst thou discover me?” I asked, 
raising myself upon my elbow, and look- 
ing at her. 

She nodded, and with bent head sat 
with her luminous dark eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

“Thou hast entered this the city upon 
which the seven lights of the heavens 
have cast the shadows of their wrath, and 
where all who enter are accursed,” she 
exclaimed at last, speaking slowly and 
impressively. ‘Thou camest hither with 
evil intent, to secure the treasure of 
Balkis. Yet out of evil cometh good, 
for in thee I have found a companion in 
adversity.” 

“In adversity !” I echoed. 
thou ?” 

“T am Balkis, sole lineal descendant 
of the great queen who ruled over Saba, 
and guardian of her treasure,” she 
answered. “I ama queen without court, 
a ruler without people. The palace that 
thou hast inspected is mine; the throne 
from the arm of which thou hast filched 
the great ruby is my lonely seat of 
royalty ; for I am queen of a dead city. 
Although I am bearer of the historic name 
of Balkis, and possess treasure of greater 
worth than men have ever dreamed, my 
subjects number only fourteen persong, 
all of whom are my relatives and live Hef 
with me in this my palace. As thou Hé@t 
already seen, our once-powerful city with 
its fifty brazen gates hath fallen inti 
decay because of the curse placed pti 
it by Allah. The teeming populace thal 
once crowded its thoroughfares and svll¥- 
ket-places have dwindled down until mine 
own family only are left, the last of a long 
illustrious, world-famed line. Soon, alas! 
I, too, shall pass into the grave, and the 
royal house of Balkis will become ex- 
tinct,” and her jewel-laden breast rose 
and fell slowly in a long deep-drawn sigh. 

“Why speakest thou in tone so melan- 
choly?” I asked. ‘Thou hast youth, 
health, long life, everything -before thee !” 

“No,” she answered gravely, with her 


“What art 
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white pointed chin still resting thought- 
fully upon her palm, “Already I am 
threatened; nay, I am doomed.” 

“ How?” I enquired, incredulously. 

“Listen, and I will explain,” she said, 
slowly, raising her beautiful eyes to mine. 
“About two moons ago, attired in the 
haick of an Arab woman, I journeyed with 
my aged uncle to In Salah, in order to 
make purchases in the market, as is our 
custom twice each year. On our return 
hither we came across an encampment 
of those red-legged dogs of French, and, 
having accepted the hospitality of their 
tents through several days on account of 
the sand-storms, I was surprised and 
annoyed by receiving a declaration of 
love from the young lieutenant in charge, 
whose name was Victor Gaillard, and 
whose home, he told me, was in Paris. 
Thinking me daughter of an Arab mer- 
chant, he announced his readiness to take 
me to Algiers and make me his wife, but, 


hating these youthful irresponsible masters 


of our land, I declined that honour. He 
then declared that at all costs I should 
be his, for at the end of the year he was 
going north to the sea-shore, where he 
would be quartered until the spring, and 
that if I escaped him he and his host who 
ruled the Desert would treat me and my 
people as rebellious, and shoot us down 
like dogs. I laughed his declaration to 
scorn, for he little dreamed of my real 
name, birth, and dwelling-place. Next 
day I remained in the encampment, but 
on the following night, by bribing one of 
the Spahi sentries with a ring from my 
finger, 1 and my uncle managed to 
escape, and, beneath the crescent moon, 
pushed our way forward in the direction 
of Saba. ‘Through four days we travelled 
almost incessantly, until at midnight on 
the fifth our camels’ feet sank deep into 
the quicksands that render the entrance 
to Saba unapproachable. Laughing as I 
congratulated myself on my cleverness at 
outwitting him, I had gone some hundred 
paces when, chancing to glance back, I 
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saw not far away, hesitating at the edge 
of the treacherous belt of ground, a single 
horseman. The glint of moonlight on 
his bright scabbard showed him to be an 
officer of the Roumis, and instantly I re- 
cognised the slim silhouette of Victor 
Gaillard. He sat motionless in his 
saddle, and, with his field-glass raised, 
calmly watched our difficult progress to- 
wards the two colossal statues which have 
guarded the entrance to our city from the 
day of King Solomon. My uncle, notic- 
ing my alarm, also turned and detected 
our pursuer. That night, before my 
family assembled in the palace, I ex- 
plained the whole of the facts, and they, 
knowing how relentless are these harsh 
infidel rulers of ours, unanimously de- 
cided ,upon flight. But 1 declined to 
leave. Was I not Balkis, Queen of 
Saba? Was not the great store of gold 
and jewels given into my keeping that I 
shoyld remain and watch them until I 
drew my last breath? They urged me 
to accompany them into the mountains, 
but finding me obdurate all fled, leaving 
me alone to face the unscrupulous man 
who had declared that at all costs I 
should become his wife. Ten weary 
anxious days have since gone by. 
Yesterday thou camest hither, thy face 
wrapped in thy black 4itham, and natur- 
ally I supposed thou wert the accursed 
infidel in disguise. I watched thee ex- 
plore my palace and enter to the cave 
wherein my treasure lieth concealed. 
When thou hadst entered I breathed 
more freely, full well knowing that thou 
hadst gone forward into thy grave.” 

“ How? Is the tunnel azotic ?” 

“No. Within is an ingenious mechani- 
cal contrivance which was constructed by 
Balkis herself, whereby the unsuspecting 
intruder releases a spring and is struck 
down by a great iron mace.” 

‘“‘T was struck,” I observed. 

She nodded, smiling sadly. 

“When I went forward to ascertain 
whether mine enemy still lived I found 
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‘* Then first help me to remove the throne.” 
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thy veil unloosened, and that thy features 
were not those of the hateful Frank. 
Then I tended thee throughout the night, 
and at dawn thou didst rally, and art 
now rapidly recovering.” 

“ Of a verity I had a narrow escape.” 

“* Assuredly thou didst. Many others, 
as adventurous and stout-hearted as 
thyself, have met their fate at that 
spot.” 

“So thou hast remained here alone 
and single-handed to guard the treasure 
of thine ancestor against the pilfering of 
the Franks?” I said, regarding the 
beautiful, frail-looking girl with admira- 
tion. “ Assuredly thou art as courageous 
as the great Balkis who defied the com- 
bined powers of the ancient world.” 

She sighed. “It hath been the duty 
of the Queens of Saba to remain within 
their kingdom even if evil threateneth 
and all forsake them. I will never be 
wife of a Frank, neither will I exhibit fear 
to these new rulers of the Desert who are 
led by amorous youths from Paris boule- 
vards,” she answered, drawing herself up 
with queenly hauteur. 

“‘Peradventure he only useth idle 
threats,” I observed. 

“No. The Franks who conquered 
Algeria and hold it beneath the thraldom 
of the religion they call Christianity are 
our rulers also. He ordered me to re- 
main in the encampment on pain of being 
outlawed. I disobeyed ; therefore I and 
my people are rebels. That he will return 
and seek me out I am convinced.” 

“Then why not fly?” I suggested. 
“IT will take thee to where my tribe are 
encamped. Although we are thieves and 
brigands, thou, a woman, wilt nevertheless 
meet with chivalrous treatment at our 
hands.” 

She shook her head, and with dogged 
persistence announced her intention of 
remaining, while, on my part, I promised 
to render her whatever assistance lay in 


my power. 
“Then first help me to remove the 


throne into the treasure-house,” she said, 
and, opening a door that had _ been 
concealed behind the heavy hangings, 
she led me into the great hall where 
water flowed beneath its pavement of 
glass. 

Together we dragged the bejewelled 
seat of royalty through several courts, 
until we came to the small pavilion which 
gave entrance to the cavern. Then, 
while she carried a flaming flambeau, I 
toiled on with it after her. When we had 
gone some distance into the heart of the 
mountain she stooped to secure the 
ancient mechanism so that the iron mace 
could not again descend, and advancing 
some farther distance we found ourselves 
in a kind of cu/-de-sac, with only a black 
wall of rock before. us. To the right, 
however, was a cunningly-concealed door 
which gave entrance to a spacious natural 
chamber wherein I saw, heaped indis- 
criminately, the most wondrous collection 
of golden ornaments and brilliant jewels 
my eyes had ever gazed upon. Some of 
them I took up, holding them in my hand 
in wonderment. The gems were of the 
first water, the spoils taken in battle by 
the notorious queen once feared by all 
the world, while heaped everywhere were 
bejewelled breastplates, gem - encrusted 
goblets, golden dishes, and swords with 
hilts and scabbards thickly set with 
precious stones. Wheresoever I trod 
there were scattered in the fine white 
dust strings of pearls, uncut gems, rings, 
and ear-ornaments, while all around were 
piled great immovable boxes of hewn stone 
like coffins, securely clamped with rusting 
iron. These had never been opened, and 
contained, according to the story of my 
companion, the tribute of enormous worth 
sent by King Solomon to Balkis. These 
I examined carefully, one after another, 
at length discovering one, the stone of 
which had split so that a small aperture 
was formed. I placed my hand inside 
and withdrew it, holding between my 
thumb and finger three uncut diamonds, 
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the like of which I had never before 
beheld. The stone box was filled to the 
brim with gems of every kind. 

In wonderment I was standing, con- 
templating this vast wealth of a vanished 
nation, when my fair conductress ex- 
claimed : 

“There is still one other marvel about 
this place. Listen! Canst thou hear a 
sound ?” 

Distinctly I heard a dull, monoto- 
nous boom, which had continued unin- 
terruptedly ever since we had _ been 
there. 

“Yea. What is its cause?” I asked. 

“The interior of this mountain is as 
a fiery furnace. That roaring is the un- 
quenchable flame that has burned therein 
through ages. During mine own remem- 
brance as a child smoke hath issued from 
the cone above, and so near are we to the 
fiery interior here in this treasure-house 
that its very walls are warm.” 

Upon the rock I placed my hand, and 
so hot was it that I was compelled to 
withdraw it instantly. Only a thin parti- 
tion of stone apparently divided us from 
the mysterious fathomless crater. 

“One of the beliefs that have come 
down unto me through ages,” Balkis said, 
“is that within this place is Al-Hawiyat, 
the dwelling prepared for infidels and 
pagans, where their food shall be offal, 
and they shall slack their thirst with boil- 
ing pitch.” 

Allah is mighty and wise,” I answered. 
** Alone he knoweth the hearts of his ser- 
vants. May perfect peace remain ever 
upon thee.” 

“And upon thee, O Ahamadou,” she 
responded, raising her bright eyes earnestly 
to mine. ‘ Now that I have shown thee 
this, the wealth of my ancestors, thou wilt 
promise never to conspire to gain posses- 
sion of it while any of my family remain 
here in Saba.” 

“ Although of a tribe of thieves, I swear 
by Allah’s might that never will I expose 
thy secret, nor will I seek to possess myself 


of what is thine,” I answered. “Thy 
family shall ever be as mine, for I am no 
abuser of the salt.” 

“In thee do I place my trust,” she 
answered, allowing her soft hand—the 
hand that had so deftly bandaged my in- 
jured brow and bathed my face—to linger 
for an instant within my grasp. 

Then, drawing from my pouch the great 
lustrous ruby I had stolen, I handed it 
back to her. But she made me retain it 
as souvenir of my visit to Saba, the city 
forgotten, 

The atmosphere in the treasure-house 
was stifling. Having, therefore, deposited 
the throne of Balkis in fitting place, we left, 
returning through the concealed door to 
the narrow burrow which had exit in the 
small pavilion. Side by side we slowly 
crossed court after court of the great 
palace which had witnessed pageants of 
such magnificence that their splendour 
has been proverbial till this day, she 
pointing out the principal objects of in- 
terest, halting to explain curious sculptured 
wall-pictures and inscriptions commemo- 
rating the triumphs of the great queen, or 
pausing to recall some long-forgotten story 
of love, hatred, or malice connected with 
the spot whereon we stood. In that mel- 
low sunset-hour, as we lingered together 
beneath the cool shadows, I learnt more 
of the historic, time-effaced empire ot 
Balkis than savants have ever known. 
As scholar, it delighted me to hear it 
from the lips of one who had descended 
in the direct royal line from that famous 
woman, who, according to our Sura, 
“The Ant,” became convinced during 
her visit to Solomon that by worship- 
ping the sun she had dealt unjustly with 
her own soul, and resigned herself unto 
Allah, the lord of all creatures. 

She had given me some wine and 
dates, and we had passed through the 
great hall with its transparent pavement 
and out upon the terrace before the 
palace when, of a sudden, a loud cry 
escaped her. 
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“See!” she gasped, dismayed. “See! 
The Franks are here!” 

Next second a hulking Zouave who had 
secreted himself behind one of the great 
sculptured columns sprang upon her. She 
uttered a loud scream, but ere he could 
secure her hands I had drawn my poig- 
nard and dealt him an unerring blow, 
causing him to reel and fall back heavily 
upon the stones. 

A dozen soldiers headed by Victor 
Gaillard, their evil-faced, narrow-browed, 
moustached officer in his gold-laced uni- 
form and cherry-coloured trousers, had 
nearly gained the top of the steps. But 
the ugly sight of blood had already un- 
nerved my fair companion who, turning 
quickly to me, cried : 

“Let us fly! Follow me. There is 
but one way to escape.” 

She rushed away and I followed, our 
pursuers close at our heels. I no longer 
wore my black “Ztham, therefore the 
elegant youth from Paris sent by the 
French to rule the dwellers of the Desert 
could not have been aware that I was a 
Touareg, one of the bandits of the Azjar, 
whom he amused himself by hunting when 
inclined for sport. Onward we sped, 
crossing court after court, until we again 
entered the subterranean burrow, and 
groping along it in the darkness my com- 
panion found at last another secret door 
which she opened, pushed me into it, and 
entering herself, closed it. Then we 
listened. There was no sound. Ap- 
parently our pursuers had not dared to 
follow us there. 

“This,” she explained beneath her 
breath, “ leadeth by a secret way out upon 
the mountain-side. We may yet escape.” 

Upward we toiled in a tunnel so 
narrow that ofttimes we were compelled 
to crawl upon hands and knees, yet cver 
ascending, and feeling our way, we at last, 
after half-an-hour’s frantic. effort, saw a 
afint glimmer of light above, and suc- 
ceeded in emerging upon the bare rocky 
side of the giant mountain. 


“Let us mount still higher and pass 
along to the other side,” she urged. “I 
know the path.” 

Together we started off in the fast fall- 
ing gloom, when suddenly I heard an 
exclamation in French, and looking down 
saw Gaillard with three of his Zouaves 
below us, scrambling up as quickly as 
they were able. 

Instantly I saw that their further pro- 
gress was barred by a sheer cliff of rock 
quite fifty feet in height, and that we were 
in a position impregnab!e. Balkis, notic- 
ing our situation, also turned towards him 
with a low scornful laugh. 

Next instant the fierce uncurbed anger 
of this young dou/evardier found vent, for, 
with a loud imprecation in French he de- 
clared that she should never escape him, 
and ere I could divine his intention he had 
snatched a rifle from the man standing at 
his side and covered the woman he had 
desired to marry. 

I sprang quickly towards my fellow 
fugitive, but ere I could drag her down 
to earth, our only cover, there was a 
flash, a loud report, and Balkis with a 
shrill shriek stumbled forward mortally 
wounded, and, rolling helplessly down the 
mountain-side, fell dead almost at the very 
feet of her brutal murderer. 

The gold-braided officer laughed. 

It was one of the most heartless as- 
sassinations I had ever witnessed, but 
knowing that efforts would undoubtedly 
be made to shoot me also, I threw my- 
self upon my stomach and crawled up- 
ward quickly with hands and toes. 

“See, men, I have brought down the 
dainty little bird!” I heard Gaillard 
exclaim as he walked to where the body 
was lying crumpled in a heap. “Give 
me her necklaces and bracelets. The 
rest of her jewels you may divide. She 
was merely a rebel. It is our duty to re- 
press revolt, even though we may some- 


times be compelled to shoot women.” 
The Zouaves ruthlessly tore the jewels 
from the body of the last remaining 
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daughter of the Queen of Saba, while 
their lieutenant amused himself by firing 
at me. A dozen shots he sent after me, 
but all the bullets sang over my head, 
until at last, when the darkness became 
complete, I halted breathless behind .a 
projection of rock and there waited, watch- 
ing from my elevated position the camp 
fires lighted, and the soldiers exploring 
the deserted ruins by the aid of flambeaux. 

Once during the night I thought I 
heard a noise like thunder, and distinctly 
felt the mountain tremble. But soon 
after dawn I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing our enemies strike their camp and 
march slowly out towards the plain. The 
few jewels they found about the palace 
they had divided among themselves, and 
were apparently in high glee. 

Having remained in hiding three hours 
after their departure I descended, passing 
the body of the hapless Balkis, already 
surrounded by a screaming crowd of grey 
vultures, and, re-entering the palace to 
ascertain the extent of the depredations of 
the Franks, I was amazed to discover a 
dense black smoke issuing from the pavi- 
lion before the mouth of the cave. I tried 
to advance, but sulphurous fumes almost 
overcame me. Instantly I discerned the 
truth. The thin partition of rock which 
divided the treasure-house from the burn- 
ing crater within had been broken 
through, and the suppressed fire of the 
volcano was issuing in great volume from 
the burrow, together with quantities of 
molten lava and ashes which have since 
entirely overwhelmed the ruins. 
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Three years afterwards I had occasion 
to travel to Algiers to see Gaillard, then 
raised to a responsible position in the 
Bureau Arabe, regarding a Zouave whom 
we had captured and afterwards set free. 
I casually mentioned the buried ruins of 
the forgotten City of the Seven Shadows 
at the spot he knew so well, but he 
merely replied : 

“Ah! yes, I know I once explored 
them and found a curious cave there in 
the side of the mountain. I blew it up 
with dynamite in order that it should not 
be used as a hiding-place by any of your 
veiled tribe. The explosion, however, 
much to our dismay, opened a suppressed 
volcano, with the result that fire issued 
forth, killing all six of our engineers who 
performed the work.” 

Victor Gaillard, although now a 
Colonel, and back in his beloved Paris, 
where he sits in the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of a constituency in the 
Alpes Maritimes, does not know that by 
the irresponsible use of his explosive he 
lost for ever the greatest collection of 
gold and jewels that has 
brought together. 

The only single gem of the vast treasure 
of Balkis that has been preserved is the 
magnificent blood-red ruby which at this 
moment adorns my sword-hilt. In both 
colour and size it is matchless. Never 
can I handle that weapon without reflect- 
ing upon its tragic story, or without 
visions rising to my eyes of the beautiful 
queen who reigned so_ briefly over her 
vanished and forgotten kingdom. 


ever been 
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REMORSE. 


BY SWANHILDE BULAU. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. BARNARD DAVIS. 


a, I feel the want of you, my king. 
I have forgotten you and turned away, 

Poor fool, to tawdry, wicked gods of clay ; 
Your proud and noble heart has felt the sting 
Of wasted love—you are too proud to cling 

To one unfaithful, though I did but stray 

From light and love for one brief, thoughtless day— 
And now I creep to you with broken wing. 


Will you receive me? I am vain and weak, 
My nature’s fickle current cannot grasp 

The depths of love like yours. Could I be true? 
So dark the future—death the boon I seek, 

Your lips pressed close, in one long, loving clasp— 
The summit of all bliss---to die with you ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF MANDALAY. 


BY MARIE 


TO GeAMID the discomforts of our 
be }| English winters, one recalls 
ba Y with gladness a Christmas in 
et the far Burman Empire where, 
in Mandalay at least, a fireplace is un- 
known, and the genial sunshine and de- 
lightful breezes of its short cold weather 
make it impossible to realise a season 
when the thermometer would register 
120°, and the scorching winds of February, 
with accompanying whirlwinds of white 
render life nearly unbearable for 






sand, 
Europeans. 

The days were all too short for sight- 
seeing, even though in accordance with 
Eastern custom we rose with the early 
dawn for the first health-giving ride or 
drive. In Mandalay itself, it is impossible 
to sleep after daybreak as the cocks unite 
in frantic crowing, and the chorus is taken 
up by every smal! village which boasts of 
Chanticleer. Indeed, all our theories of 
the lord of the poultry-yard are upset in 
Pagoda Land, for the birds crow at all 
and a curious legend 


unnatural hours, 
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accounts for this singularity. When the 
Mahommedans in religious frenzy burnt up 
the Buddhist books, the ashes, they say, 
were scattered broadcast and swallowed 
by the cocks, who were then doomed to 
disseminate their sacred knowledge at all 
hours! Folk-lore, however, abounds 
this most interesting country, and one 
might fill a volume wth this subject. The 
interest about King Theebaw’s buried 
jewels reigned supreme two winters ago, 
and we were fortunate in being quartered 
in his royal capital. Mandalay, as held by 
the British, is the most important station 
in Upper Burma, and with the exception 
of her mercantile sister Rangoon, no other 
place has a larger contingent of the civil 
and military staff. 

Our first excursion was to the Arakan 
Pagoda, and in Pagoda Land this is a 
very near rival to the Shwe Dagon, or 
Golden Pagoda of Rangoon. It is 
situated three miles from the city, and 
Londoners can hardly realise the de- 
light of an outing in the roseate dawn 
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of an Indian morning, the sky flushing 
pink with the adyent of the rising sun. 
Mandalay Hill and the mountains of 
Kachin showed tints of green, purple, 
and blue, and one longed to inhale as 
much as possible of the life-giving air. 
Even our horses seemed to feel instinc- 
tively that the most agreeable exercise 
could only be obtained by stealing a few 
hours from natural sleep. The roads of 
Mandalay form one of its glories, and it 
was an interesting one that led to the 
Arakan Pagoda. The population even 
at five a.m. was astir and busy with 
preparations for the coming day. We 
met processions of the shorn, bare-headed 
Phyoongees, or Buddhist priests, walking in 
single file, and carrying beautifully chased 
bowls for the silent collection of the daily 
doles. They excite much interest in their 
striking toga-like garments in two shades 
of old gold, accepting from every Burman 
his contribution of rice or some other 
comestible. Their vows are only tem- 
porary, averaging from a year to two, and 
renewable at will, and there is hardly a 
Burman who at some time or other of his 
life has not enlisted in priestly service. 
They are trained to cast their eyes six 
feet in advance, and six feet from the 
ground, and this produces a look of con- 
centration not inconsistent with their 
high calling and ascetic exterior. Carts 
laden with fruit and vegetables creaked 
their way to the market; small groups 
of Burmese women in silken petticoats 
sipped tea from Japanese ware, and 
occasionally a native from the Shan Hills 
brightened further the picture by his 
jacket of scarlet, and the enormous straw- 
hat which so nearly resemble§ our fashion- 
able Leghorn. The tamaririd trees, with 
their graceful feathery “no bordered 
both sides of the road, and promised 
grateful shade for the more advanced 
day. 

On arriving at the entrance of the 
Pagoda we were confronted with a 
printed “notice that no person could 
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enter it with shoes, hats, or umbrellas. 
Fortunately, most of our party formed 
“the powers that be,” so we were excused 
from parading the building in stockinged 
feet—a very gratefully-accepted favour, 
as, in the season when the deadly cobra 
is “ rampant,” shoe-leather proves a great 
protection. The ubiquitous “ Bay-leu,” 
or winged lion, with ruby-red eyes, in 
colossal size, stood sentinel on right and 
left of the entrance; and these crea- 
tions are to be found before every temple 
and building of interest. - The legend of 
their origin is an extraordinary one. A 
Queen of bygone days was unfaithful to 
her vows, and the punishment, divinely 
ordered, was that her lover should roam 
for ever in the form of a wingedlion. On 
the accession of her son the lion declared 
his parentage, and the Prince in a frenzy 
of shame and rage shot at him, with the 
result of permanently injuring his eye- 
sight. The unnatural act evoked a curse 
on his descendants, and a royal expiatory 
edict pronounced that the winged lion 
should henceforth hold the place of 
honour everywhere, with a special invoca- 
tion for his blessing and protection over 
the royal progeny. Its effegies are even 
more numerous than Gautama’s through- 
out the land. 

The entrance-hall to the Pagoda is a 
vestibule in the shape of a Maltese cross. 
The decorations on the walls are realistic 
paintings of the Judgment, Heaven and 
Hell, and the eternal torments are repre- 
sented in various degrees of agony. In 
some the victims are being scraped with 
oyster-shells, others are being devoured 
alive by ferocious dogs; a lusty execu- 
tioner pitchforks some into a well of liv- 
ing flame guarded by a strong iron grat- 
ing; the bodies of others are attached to 
carriages, dragged over stones, and finally 
disposed of as fuel to the flame which con- 
sumes their unhappy companions. Even 
in Pagoda Land one’s thoughts fly back to 
the classic city on the Arno, for well might 
her bard’s inscription over the gates of the 
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be transcribed here: “ Zasciate 
ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate”—and yet 
some of the pictures might be interpreted 
as an attempt at belief in a medium stage, 
for the culprits kneel with suppliant hands, 
the just pray, and the judge hesitates. One 
wonders how the followers of the gentle 
“Light of Asia” can tolerate these graphic 
details of pain, but in contradistinction 
the joys of the Blessed are also presented 
in very material form. We proceeded 
through a ‘series of lofty arcades, sup- 
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being sent in by Burmese gentlemen for 
a crystal dome to be erected here, similar 
to that of our Norwood palace. 

On entering the chapel one was dis- 
posed to close one’s eyes, and wonder 
how the Continental surroundings had 
been imported into this far-off pagan 
land. The air was heavy with the 
scent of the champak flower and in- 
cense ; from all round came the hum of 
voices intoning prayers on rosaries ; wor- 
shippers were affixing candles on iron 





Burmese Princesses in State Dress. 


ported by pillars encrusted with gold-leaf 
and mirror-glass, on our way to the Holy 
of Holies. It was strangely incongruous 
to see these arcades lined with stalls for 
the sale of sweets, excellent marble repre- 
sentations of animals (a whole menagerie 
of which can be purchased for a very small 
outlay), wonderful gongs of every tone and 
size, which you are invited to test, and 
Brummagem goods—tapes, handkerchiefs, 
canned provisions, and aérated waters ; to 
the latter the Burmese are deeply devoted, 
and call it “Bay-lei,” or foreign water. The 
passage to the inner sanctuary is at present 
roofless, but generous contributions are 


tripods, which were lit from flame taken 
from the lamp of the sanctuary by a 
priest or nun, and a bell emitting triplets 
of notes might well have deceived us into 
thinking we heard the Angelus of the 
South. Instead of this, the worshippers 
were all Burmese, of every sort and con- 
dition—the Court lady, with the stiffened 
triangles of her dress, in imitation, by 
royal command, of the wings of the re- 
doubted lion,—the official grandee, with 
his fillet of white gauze around a well- 
greased coil of massed-up hair,—the poor, 
the sick, the needy,—all praying in the 
same low monotone, while the beads 
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glided through dusky fingers, and so they 
filled the long passage. Even to the 
extremity of the corridor, where the sanc- 
tuary light could scarcely show a glimmer, 
they bowed in prayer, worshipping where- 
ever it could be seen. The shrine is, of 
course, the jewel of the place—a huge 
square glittering block of trellised gates, 
entirely covered with gold, and strongly 
padlocked. The key is in the keeping 
of the Burmese bishop, and entrance 
within the golden doors is a rarely ac- 
corded privilege. Behind these gates 
gleamed the colossal Gautama, twenty feet 
in height, and in the dim lamplight we 
saw the flash of the gems with which his 
form is encrusted, amid the snowy gleam 
of the marble. All round lay flowers and 
votive offerings. 

In the quickly-gathering heat we were 
obliged to hurry in order to finish our ex- 
ploration. Little Burmese children be- 
seeched us to visit the sacred tanks of 
turtles, which swam to the surface in 
answer to the shrill “ Tee-tee” of their 
infant voices. A few coppers provided 
flour to feed them, and in the crowd, con- 
spicuous by their pale salmon robes, were 
some Buddhist nuns. They seemed much 
attracted by our womenkind, admiring 
our shapely figures, which they patted 
approvingly, while they compared the size 
of our waists! The kindly Burmese loves 
the recognition of an English girl, and 
they will speak of the charm of the beau- 
tiful English “ Mungelay” for many a day. 
Among them was one dame covered with 
leprosy, but none seemed to fear her 
vicinity, and notwithstanding the deep 
ravages of her ghastly malady, her step 
was as young and elastic as any among 
them. 

Another large court was filled with 
enormous bells, which rest on the ground, 
and near each was the antler of a deer, to 
enable one to test their music. The 
manufacture of gongs is a prominent in- 
dustry in Burma. The increasing heat of 
the sun warned us that we must devote a 


second day to this local lion, but a curious 
and very able painting of the signs of the 
Zodiac caught our passing attention. 

Nor was the return ride without interest, 
for we were fortunate enough to come 
across a party of Burmese men playing 
football, if, indeed, either Rugby or Asso- 
ciation will allow this nomenclature to the 
game. ‘The ball was one of open wicker- 
work of the usual size, but light and 
elastic, and the great object of the 
Burmese game is never to let the ball 
touch the ground. To prevent this, they 
receive its descent ontheir backs, shoulders, 
knees, or any joint that is most supple for 
the momentary stroke ; even the back of 
the heel gave it a good impetus, and their 
shouts of hearty laughter, and manifest 
appreciation of the fun, formed a vry 
agreeable contrast to the imperturbable 
sang froid of our North of India attend- 
ants. 

In most respects the Burmese seem 
superior to the natives of India, and no 
man, woman, or child is brought up with- 
out a good foundation of at least elemen- 
tary knowledge. The Phyoongees, or 
priests, own the schools and monopolise 
the “shooting of the young idea,” and 
these monasteries are not the least impor- 
tant feature of the country. They are 
mostly constructed of wood, and boast of 
most elaborate carving, but one wearics 
a little of the ever-monotonous Gautama, or 
Buddha, with marble features of utterly 
beneficent impassivity, and the hand with 
outstretched palm on his knee. These 
monasteries serve for more than educa- 
tional purposes. They give refuge to 
wanderers, and Government Officials cn 
tour are grateful for their use as rest- 
houses. They generally consist of one 
spacious room, divided by pillars fromm 
roof to flooring at regular intervals. With 
the aid of padded curtains, and the 
thin split-reed screens called “ chicks,” 
an Englishman can very readily provide 
three or four separate compartments for 
his use while “camping.” Like all 
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Burmese buildings, these ‘ Phyoongee- 
Khyaungs ” are elevated several feet from 
the ground on wooden palisades, and so 
one escapes the malarious miasma so 
prevalent in this clime. It is difficult to 
know how to acknowledge the hospitality 
of these shelters, as Buddhist clerics can 
receive no money, but 
we found that tinned 
milk, jam, and butter, 
were considered luxu- 
ries, and often met with 
a grateful acceptance. 
Much might be writ- 
ten of these pleasure- 
loving, charming-man- 
nered Burmese. They 
form the gayest and 
prettiest crowd imagin 
able, as men and women 
alike dress in silken 
petticoats or “tameins” 





of every shade and hue, 
with smart, white jackets 
of silken pine-apple 
gauze. ‘The broadest 
checks in pink or helio 
trope are most pat- 
ronised by the men, 
whose headgear is a 
woven silk scarf from 
the centre of which is 
seen their hair. The 
women pile theirs in 
the neatest of coils 
on the very summit of 
the head, and place a 
bunch of natural or arti- 
ficial flowers at the side, 
but both sexes descend to the addition of 
false hair if Nature’s supply is not suffi- 
ciently generous. I remember an amusing 
instance at the races, when a_ wildly 
excited Burman, who came in second at 





the winning-post, was for some moments 
in happy ignorance that the hilarious mirth 
of the onlookers arose from the discovery 
that his coil of false hair gaily reposed a 


few yards off in the centre of the course ! 
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The ‘women also wear a loose piece of 
silk hanging from neck to feet like the 
modern boa. in whatever prevailing shade 
Dame Fashion decrees, and in that year 
of grace a beautiful Chartreuse green was 
the colour far excellence for Burmese 
belles. In these days of woman’s eman- 
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cipation it may interest some to know that 
all the intelligent and executive talent is 
claimed by the fair sex. ‘The women are 
the road-makers, house-builders, contrac 
tors, boat and grain merchants, while the 
stronger sex wax fat in smoking idleness. 
They have all the vanities of their 
Kuropean sisters, and the toilet of a 
Burmese lady takes both thought and time, 


for they have unctuous pomades for the 
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hair, emollients and cosmetics for the 
skin, and their frivolous souls delight in 
the glitter of gold and jewels. ‘The nuns, 
on the contrary, are obliged to sacrifice 
their hair, and have shorn, uncovered 
heads like the monks. None of the 
frivolities of dress are allowed to them, 
nor any deviation from the toga-like 
salmon garments—no powdered sandal- 
wood for their complexions, no rouge, no 
silken “ tamein,” no love, no marriage, no 
domestic ties, so their renunciation is by 
no means a negative one. Both they and 
the monks are supposed to abjure smoking, 
and are never seen with the solace of the 
fragrant weed, but it is an open question 
whether on this point their private code is 
equally uncompromising, for smoking is 
the passion of the nation. Men, women, 
and children alike, smoke immense cigars 
an inch in diameter and a foot long, and 
these again are encased in the outer husk 
of the maize. ‘The Chinese have not been 
slow to discover the business capacity of 
Burmese women, and hail alliance with 
them —a generally successful matrimonial 
speculation. ‘The teeming population in 
Mandalay struck us. Children swarmed 
everywhere, but being a royal city, she is 
exempted from the taxation on life. 

The fort and palace are enclosed 
within a square wall, each side of which 
is a mile and a quarter long, and graceful 
minarets and pagodas break at intervals 
its outer monotony, if, indeed, monotony 
can exist when the eye is regaled by the 
blue waters of its far-famed moat. In any 
country but the East this moat would be 
called a lake, but in 1894 the sacred lotus 
reigned supreme, and no boats were 
allowed. Its whole surface was covered 
with the broad lotus-leaf, and the pink lily 
queened her beauty undisputed over it 
under a sky of fleckless blue. Now, by 
order of the Government, the sacred flower 
has been uprooted, and a gay boating 
club has converted the moat which girds 
the walls of the fort into another floating 
Venice. ‘The luxurious grande dame can 
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drive to one of the four gates, and then be 
taken in her boat with liveried oarsmen to 
pay the visits etiquette requires at any other 
point of Fort Dufferin. There are four 
principal entrances to this fort, z.e., by the 
north, south, east, and west gates, where 
solid bridges span the broad lake, and are 
available alike for carriage or foot pas- 
sengers. Within it Theebaw’s palace, 
with its roof entirely overlaid with real 
gold-leaf, is the principal point of interest, 
but what a different scene it now presents 
to the days when Queen Sou-py-a-lat 
issued her bloody mandates from behind 
the grill of the Lily Throne, where she 
overheard and directed the commands of 
her weaker consort! The throne is still 
intact, with its gold and stuccoed inlaid 
work, but beneath are scattered tables and 
chairs, the former covered with the latest 
weekly periodicals and English papers. 
Ladies discuss scandal and social tit-bits 
under the sleepy swing of the punkas, sup- 
ported by tea and light refreshments. On 
one door are still preserved the bloody 
finger-marks where an unhappy maid of 
honour pleaded for life on bended knees 
before the implacable mistress, who cut 
her throat with her own royal hands. 
Now that King Theebaw’s monastery is 
the English Church, beauty and fashion 
disport themselves where nothing can ever 
destroy the old-world associations and the 
old-world look! The spot where King 
Theebaw relinquished his sovereignty is 
marked by a brass monument in the 
Queen's Gardens, but gay parties for lawn- 
tennis and badminton are daily found on 
the spot where the destruction of many a 
rival was mercilessly planned and carried 
out. And what a world of legend, lore, and 
truth more strange than fiction could be 
found within those walls! The buildings 
on the Royal Platform are now used as 
offices for the leading officials, and in the 
palace itself is the Upper Burma Club, 
with quarters for its members. The 
Round Tower, or, asthe Burmese know it, 
“the Centre of the Universe,” still lend= 
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humour to the scene; for to its summit 
King Theebaw’s herald daily ascended at 
early dawn, and in stentorian tones com- 
manded the sun to arise and shine at the 
royal command upon his city and subjects. 
The simple faith of the Burmese must 
have been somewhat shaken when they 
found that under British rule the same 
luminary shone as of old without the 
command ofa royal messenger. A superb 
view of the fort and city is obtained from 
the ascent of this tower. Each royal 
building is surmounted with the mystic 
seven minarets, all snaped like the wings of 
the redoubted lion, and each royal nursery 
has the vigilant archer’s accommodation 
on its roof to alarm and shoot any bird 
of ill-omen that hovers round; for the 
legend has it, that the only claimant to the 
throne, a tiny Princess, was once bodily 
transported by this demon bird to form 
a foreign kingdom, and never again re- 
covered. And to the right stretch the 
(Jueen’s private apartments and the royal 
nuptial chamber, which it was compulsory 
the sovereigns should use for a week, 
where the draperies in the royal colours of 
white and gold still stand with their lace 
and embroidery. From her private ter- 
race Queen Sou-py-a-lat commanded a 
view of the quarters allotted to the White 
Elephant—-almost as important a power 
as herself in the rule of Burma. The 
Burmese are apathetic when you enquire 
about their deposed monarch, and tell 
you with a shrug that he courted his own 
destruction, for what king of the country 
ever before neglected to build his own 
city, and why should Theebaw have been 
content with the capitals of his fathers 
and ancestors? Did not stately Ava and 
the older city of Amrapura appeal to 
his national tendencies, and why did he 
disregard the old tradition and the sooth- 
sayers who warned him that the kingdom 
would fall to strangers as soon as the 
reigning sovereign neglected to build his 
own city ? 

If those fort walls could speak, what 
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stories ot ruthless cruelty they might 
unfold! When they were being erected 
by Theebaw’s predecessor, the sooth- 
sayers decreed a sacrifice of four 
hundred maidens, a hundred of whom 
were to be buried at each corner 
of the walls, in order to draw a divine 
blessing on the fort. Panic seized 
Mandalay, and the city was nearly de- 
serted in its infancy by the flight during 
the night of the women and children to 
the mountain fastnesses and neighbour- 
ing villages. Finally the royal order was 
rescinded, and only four virgin hostages 
were given, each of whom was buried 
alive at the corners of the four walls, 
which remain the silent monuments of 
their martyrdom. 

The cruelty of the Burman character 
seems difficult to understand, and _per- 
haps because, /es extrémes toujours se 
touchent, they have also an intense sense 
of humour. Many an official who took 
part in the annexation can bear witness 
to their utter indifference and callousness. 
When thirty of the ringleaders were 
executed under British rule for the cruci- 
fixion and maltreatment of our men, 
their companions who awaited their turn 
for death with grand stoicism simply 
collapsed on the ground, convulsed with 
merriment, if their friends’ limbs or bodies 
fell in awkward or grotesque positions. 
Their risible faculties are always easily 
roused, and in amiability and natural 
grace of manner they more nearly resem- 
ble the French than any other nation. 
Their capital sin is gambing. No Burman 
can resist a game of chance, and they 
are much addicted to selling houses and 
land by lotteries and raffles, and will 
travel miles for the pleasure of attending 
them. Cock-fighting is another national 
pastime, and the birds are most carefully 
tended and educated for the sport—the 
betting on the issue being always wild 
and furious. They are devoted to flowers, 
and no verandah or boudoir blossoms are 
safe, if within their reach, for the laws ot 
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meum and tuum are elastic in these details, 
and their first means to attain an end is 
the presentation of a delightful bouquet. 
As artists and craftsmen they can hold 
their own anywhere, for it would be hard 
to surpass their exquisite wood-carvings 
and superb silver curios. Their em- 
broideries, too, are unique and fantastic, 
but more barbaric than those in India, 
except the beautiful raised work in gold 
and silver sequins, which is specially 
valuable. A visit to the silk manufac- 
tories in Amrapura forms a delightful 
excursion, but Mandalay abounds in simi- 
lar places of interest. One of the most 
popular is to go by yacht up the majestic 
Irrawaddy to the Myndoo bell —the 
second largest in the world—and near it is 
the wonderful mass of masonry which was 
to surpass any building in the world, but 
it was cursed by the soothsayers, and the 
labour of twelve years destroyed by an 
earthquake. It is known as “ The Tower 
of Babel,” and remains a testimony to 
the power of superstition. Buildings in 
decay are a prominent feature in Man- 
dalay. It is a tremendous and incumbent 
virtue to build a pagoda, but there is no 
duty to repair one, so the whole landscape 
is dotted over with them, in every size, 
and various stages of preservation. No 
pagoda, however, can be fully complete 
or blessed without the queer tripod of iron 
which is placed on the extreme summit. 
Small bells are often attached to it, and 
when the rainy season causes the Irra- 
waddy to overflow and flood the land, the 
“tinkle of these temple bells” is the 
boatman’s only compass and security that 
he is approaching a village. 

Leprosy is a terrible scourge in the 
land. The reason is assigned variously, 
and admits of much controversy, but the 
Burmese are notoriously unclean feeders, 
and their favourite diet is Mefean, liter- 
ally fish which is buried for weeks on 
the shore in the heat of the sun. When 
it is exhumed for use it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the living from the dead, and it 
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would generate any malady! The Wes- 
leyans and Roman Catholics have asylums 
for these poor lepers, but they throng in 
such numbers to the latter refuge that 
the good fathers are sorely perturbed for 
the funds that are so necessary for their 
support. A visit to the Catholic asylum 
cannot but evoke the warmest admiration 
for the self-sacrifice and zeal of these true 
followers of Christ. I have seen Fathers 
Wehinger and Martin on the ground three 
hours each day washing with their own 
hands the terrible sores and piteous ex- 
tremities of these poor creatures. Father 
Damien never had truer followers, and 
they are polished gentlemen, most delight- 
ful to meet in society ; but it is nearly 
impossible to lure them into it, because 
they are heart and soul devoted to their 
divine work. A courageous Frenchwoman, 
Mademoiselle Jégu, had just joined them, 
to devote her life to the female section, 
and I hear that she has had a companion 
in her labours within the last twelve 
months. The most touching feature is 
the devotion of the lepers to these good 
priests. They really consider them 
fathers, and from the ready smiles and 
kindly greetings they accord visitors, it is 
easy to see how much their sad lot 
is cheered by such devotion. Father 
Wehinger started on a begging tour to 
try and get sufficient funds to make the 
establishment self-supporting, and he de- 
serves success. The diet allowed is rice 
with vegetable curry, and a very small 
allowance of salt, pepper, chillies, or any 
other pungent seasoning. Meat is given 
twice a month, but each leper costs 
Rs. 55 per mensem for food, clothing, 
and lodging; the sum to be invested 
even at six per cent. needs to be a large 
one to support even 300 lepers, and these 
poor wretches outnumber 1,200 in Man- 
dalay and its surroundings. The Mattei 
treatment, as tried by the fathers, if taken 
in the very commencement of the disease, 
has had advantageous results ; but, owing 
to its long incubation, and the licence with 
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which it is allowed to run its fatal course, 
the efforts of the priests are very seriously 
hampered. A leper (especially since the 
decision of the Commission) associates as 
freely with the rest of his family as if 
he was himself clean, but in India he is 
treated as an outcast from his kinsmen 
and household. ‘They are even allowed 
to marry in Burma, although such 
strenuous efforts are made to stamp out 
the terrible disease. 

In the Government jail, under the 
superintendence of Surgeon-Major Dantra, 
very beautiful carving is created by the 
prisoners, and the establishment is well 
worth da visit. ‘Those, however, who are 
blessed with wealth should not forget to 
see Signor Beato’s studios, for a richer and 
more varied collection could never be seen, 
and the owner of them is one of the most 
genial members of the Club, as well as the 
most able cicerone to the “lions” of 
Mandalay. 

If possible the visitor should try and see 
a Burmese Pwe, é#e., a theatrical per- 
formance. ‘The story being in the ver- 
nacular does not often reach European 
intelligence, but the marionette shows are 
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characteristic, and very well put on. In 
1894, in honour of Lord Lansdowne’s fare- 
well visit at the end of his administration, 
a remarkable series of these entertain- 
ments was given, as well as the war- 
dances by torch-light of the Shans and 
neighbouring tribes. 

The cremation of a Phyoongee, or of 
the Head Phyoonge, or Priest, does not 
often enter into European expericnce, but 
is a strikingly impressive spectacle, and 
one we had the privilege of witnessing. 
The body had been embalmed in spices 
and honey for some years previously, 
had been conducted to the site of an old 
monastery, and there placed on a cata- 
falque of gigantic dimensions. After many 
prayers and incense, priests ascended the 
ladders at various points of the catafalque, 
and simultaneously applied the flame to 
the enormous flambeaux, which quickly 
communicated it to the resin-steeped bier 
on which lay the corpse. A volcano of 
lurid flame showed forth the well-preserved 
features of his deceased reverence, while 
beneath, the gaily petticoated crowd joined 
in prayer with the ascetic-looking, keen- 
featured, yellow-robed clergy. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON 





ITT. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM SAARBRUCKEN TO SEDAN. 

| HAT three companies of Prus- 
sian infantry and three squad- 
rons of Prussian Uhlans 
should have made a delib- 
erate and orderly retreat before a French 
army corps scarcely wore the aspect of a 
great triumph for 
the army corps ; but 
nevertheless the 
petty affair at Saar- 
briicken was regar- - 
ed in Paris as an 
important success. 
Napoleon knew bet- 
ter; he was not a 
great commander 
but he was quite 
aware that the loss 
of ‘*‘ one officer and 
ten men killed” 
could scarcely be 
said to constitute 
a “severe engage- 
ment.” After Saar- 
briicken on August 
2nd, the znd, 3rd, 





and 4th’ French 
Army Corps remained inactive on the 
left bank of the Saar until the 4th, 


when the defeat of General Abel Douay’s 
division at Weissenburg on that day be- 
came known. The Emperor then gave 
orders to concentrate the army and to 
recall it towards Metz; and he gave to 
Marshal Bazaine the command of the 
three corps of the Saar. The znd Corps, 
however, remained on the Spichern pla- 
teau until the 6th, from which position on 
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that day it was driven with heavy loss by 
bodies of Prussian troops of about equal 
strength. On the same day Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, while holding the strong position 
of Worth at the foot of the northern Vosges 
with the rst Corps and a division of the 
7th, was assailed in greatly superior 
strength by the army of the Prussian 
Crown Prince, and 
after a long, bloody, 
and desperate battle 
was utterly defeated 
and his army shat- 
tered into headlong 
rout. The 5th 
Corps, which had 


been ordered to 
join MacMahon’s 
force, could not 


reach him in time 
for the battle, but 
de Failly joined the 
retreat from the 
Bitche vicinity and 
the two corps hur- 
ried in disorder 
across the Vosges 
to Luneville. The 
defeats of Spi- 
chern, Worth, and all the early ruin, 
presage true of the wretched end, came 
bickering and crumbling about the ears 
of the unhappy Emperor. Bazaine, in 
the real stress of things, had got the 
handling of those three corps “of the 
Saar,” one of which, however, the 2nd, 
had been badly mauled on the 6th at the 
Spichern. The insubordination and con- 
fusion hampered him at every turn. All 


he could do was to work out there in the 
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General Palikao, French War Minister. 


ront, conducting the retreat, covering the 
ragged edges, trying to keep the men in 
heart. At length, in a paroxysm of worry, 
the Emperor came out from Metz to con- 
sult with Bazaine, the man to whom he 
turned when he found Lebceuf and the 
others like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. The rendezvous was 
Faulquemont,a little dunghill-village 
to the south-east of Metz. Bazaine’s 
advice had a ring of soldierhood in 
it, but the Emperor, quivering with 
nervousness because of the Paris 
mob, would accept no suggestion 
that involved the uncoverment of 
Paris even in appearance. So 
Bazaine was bidden to take up a 
line of battle nearer Metz and 
‘give up this new hope of being 
allowed to make an effective diver- 
sion.” 

The blackness of the cloud over- 
hanging the Empire grew denser, 
and the plot began that was to ruin 
Bazaine. Pietri telegraphed an 
urgent “confidential” to the Em- 
press, that it should be insisted on 
that the Emperor must surrender the 
command-in-chief to Bazaine. The 
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message thus continued: “If misfortune 
should still pursue the army, Bazaine then 
would be the subject of obloquy and so 
take the onus of the responsibility off the 
Emperor’s shoulders.” Bazaine did not 
know of the plot but he distrusted 
his own capacity for the high duty of 
the command-in-chief. There were two 
officers in the army who were his seniors. 
So, when he got the “letter of service” to 
take the command, he betook himself to 
the Imperial headquarters and urged that 
both MacMahon and Canrobert were older 
and better officers than himself. Mac- 
Mahon had other work reserved for him ; 
Canrobert was equal to his Crimean ante- 
cedent of shirking responsibility. ‘ You 
are the right man,” said the Emperor to 
Bazaine, “and it is an order I give you 
to take the duties.” The Emperor must 
have felt a thrill of compassion for the 
man on whose shoulders was laid the cross 
which he had let fall. In the letters which 
the Emperor wrote to Bazaine, both after 
the capitulation of Metz and while Bazaine 
lay under the sentence of death pro- 
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The Germans assaulting the heights of Spichern, August 6th, 1870. 


(From the painting by A. von Werner. 


nounced by the Trianon court-martial 
two years later, there are expressions 
which have a note of real tenderness. “I 
find,” wrote Napoleon from his Wilhelm- 
shohe captivity, “one real consolation in 
the depths of misfortune into which I am 
plunged, in knowing that you have always 


been staunch to me.” He could say no 
less to the man before whom loomed the 
the fate of being stripped of everything 
dearest to the soldier—of reputation, of 
decorations cut from out the hostile ranks, 

because he had held himself bound to 
the allegiance to which his soldier-oath 
had pledged him. 

A commander-in-chief in name, a 
buffer and a scapegoat in reality, Bazaine 
had toiled hard amidst many discourage- 


By permission o 


the Berlin Pirotographic Company 


ments to get the army out of Metz and 
forward on the march of retreat towards 
Verdun. At that army’s rear the master- 
ful Prussians had struck hard on the 14th 
and so brought about the battle of Borny, 
as the French cali it, or Colombey, as the 
Germans name it, on the eastern face 
of Metz. No great organiser, Bazaine 
was in his element the moment that the 
war-music began to make the air throb. 
He turned fiercely and skilfully at bay, and 
although the fight won the Prussians the 
delay for which they had made it, Bazaine 
charged them a considerable effusion of 
blood for the advantage which he had no 
alternative but to concede. Bazaine was 
a man to whom fortune was never stingy 
in the matter of wounds. In the Borny 
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fight a shell-fragment struck him on the 
left shoulder ; but it had been almost 
spent and gave him only a severe con- 
tusion. The fight over and the troops 
now again beginning to move through 
Metz westward towards Verdun, Bazaine 
bethought himself of his Master’s anxiety 
to know the situation. That Master was 
the white elephant of Bazaine and the 
army ; but in the countries where white 
elephants are, they live objects of sanc- 
tity. ‘The Imperial headquarters were for 
the night in the Chateau of Longueville, 
a residence on the left bank of the 
Moselle valley, nestled comfortably under 
the guns of Fort St. Quentin. Thither in 
the dead of night, struggling his way 
through the retreating army jammed in 
the narrow streets of Metz, Bazaine be- 
took himself, carrying his bruised shoulder 
from the battlefield. Of what followed 
it seems best to let Bazaine tell in his 
blunt but surely not ineffective way :— 
‘I found his Majesty unwell and in bed,” 


—the malady that killed Napoleon a few 
years later had long previously been de- 
bilitating him,—‘‘and I was immediately 
admitted into his bedroom. The Em- 
peror greeted me with his wonted kind 


affability. I told him what had passed, 
about the battle, &c., and I gave vent 
also to my anxieties in regard to the next 
few days. I mentioned that I was suffer- 
ing physically, and, adding my fear that I 
could not endure the pain the contusion 
caused me when on horseback, I begged 
that he would relieve me from the com- 
mand. His Majesty, touching my shoul- 
der where the torn epaulette showed the 
spot on which I had been struck, 
answered me with that kind humour 
which charmed all who came within its 
influence. ‘This is nothing serious, 
dear Marshal, it is a matter of but a 
few days; and the blow you have re- 
ceived is but the token that it is you 
who are destined to break the spell of 
our ill-fortune.’ Those were the Em- 
peror’s very words. He gave no hint 
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that he had any other thought than to 
remain with the army. 

“*T wait,’ continued Napoleon, still 
seemingly nourishing his illusions, ‘I wait 
for answers from the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Italy, who at the begin- 
ning of the war evinced a disposition to be- 
friend us ; for Heaven’s sake risk nothing 
by rashness, and above everything avoid 
any fresh reverse. Iam leaning on you,’” 
were Napoleon’s final words. As Bazaine 
passed through the outer room the officers 
of the Imperial entourage called out to 
him, “You are going to fetch us out of 
this hole we have got into, are you not, 
Marshal?” “I am going to do my 
best, gentlemen,” answered Bazaine ; 
‘tout mon possible; none of us can do 
more, and there are none of us who 
would do less!” And so the sorely- 
troubled man went out into the darkness 
and consoled his bruised shoulder with a 
few short hours’ sleep. 

This was on the night between the 14th 
and 15th August. What happened next 
morning was told me in Zululand by the 
Prince Imperial. He was asleep in the 
bedroom next to his father’s. A crash 
awoke the lad and he was still bewildered 
when the Emperor rushed into the room : 
‘“* Get up and dress—quick, Louis, quick ! 
the German shells are falling through the 
roof!” It was so; a Prussian battery 
had galloped up on the other bank of the 
Moselle to within range and the gunners 
had opened fire on the Chateau of Longue- 
ville. As the Prince looked out of the 
window while he hastily dressed, he saw a 
shell fall on the table in the garden at 
which some officers of the Guard were 
breakfasting ; and when the smoke of the 
explosion blew aside three of the officers 
were dead men. The carriages and bag- 
gage might follow—Gravelotte was the 
rendezvous given; but meanwhile the 
business in hand was to get from under 
that shell-fire. There was a hurried cup of 
coffee for Louis and his father; then they 
and the suite went quickly to horse and the 
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abominable Gcrman shells were soon left 
behind. Near the village of Lessy, the 
high-road to Gravelotte, cumbered with the 
impedimenta of a disorderly retreat, pie- 
sented an absolute block. An intermin- 
able delay threatened to befall the Imperial 
party. But Prince Louis, during the early 
days at Metz while as yet the Germans were 
afar off, had done much riding about the 
adjacent country. Quietly bicding some 
soldiers to make a gap in the fence, he 
called out, ‘‘ Follow me, father!” and led 
the way across country on a vineyard track 
the trend of which he knew. So the lad 
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his quarters. It was his habit in trouble. 
I saw him doing just the same thing in 
the potato patch of the weaver’s garden on 
the Donchery road on the way from Se- 
dan, during the interval when Bismarck left 
him. As Napoleon stalked up and down, 
pondering uneasily, he was unconsciously 
making history, and just as unconsciously 
he was moving in the heart of a scene 
waiting to be made historical ere many 
hours had passed. For over against him 
was the old church of Gravelotte, on the 
edge of the graveyard of which the dead 
of the impending battle were to be used 


(The French troops leaving the city as prisoners of war.) 


(From the painting by C. Freyberg. By permission o- the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


conducted his seniors down into the 
valley by Chatel, then up on to the ridge 
which three days later was to be littered 
with corpses, past the auberge of St. 
Hubert, not yet battered into dust and 
blood, down into the Mance ravine, not 
then a ghastly shamble, and so up the 
slope between the poplar trees to the vil- 
lage of Gravelotte, standing in the angle 
where bifurcate the upper and the lower 
roads from Metz to Verdun. 

Thither, at least as yet, came no German 
shells, and the hunted Napoleons could 
draw breath. The Emperor, after resting 
an hour, took to tramping to and fro in 
front of the post-house which he had made 


for breastworks. ‘To the Emperor, about 
one of the afternoon, came the harassed 
Bazaine. Like Martha, the Marshal was 
* careful and troubled about many things. ’ 
He tells: “I complimented his Majesty 
on his fé/e day” (a cheerful fee day truly!) 
‘by presenting him with a little nosegay 
I had gathered in the garden of my last 
night’s quarters.” The Emperor gave 
thanks for the courtesy; and then, his 
trouble recurring on him, he asked in a 
troubled voice, “ Must I quit the army ?” 
Bazaine, in surprise, bewilderment, and 
embarrassment, begged of him at least to 
await events yet a little longer. So 
Napoleon turned to his people and said, 
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“We will remain, gentlemen, but do not 
have the baggage unpacked.” “ During 
this colloquy,” says Bazaine, “‘ the soldiers, 
melancholy and beaten out, continued to 
defile along the road in front of the post- 
house. Not a single cheer; not one ‘Vive 
?Empereur!’ came from the broken and 
straggling ranks at the sight of that 
sovereign and his son so enthusiastically 
acclaimed but a few days before. The 
moral influence of the retreat had already 
so lowered the tone of the army!” Is it 
not a sombre etching, bitten in deeply by 
a few strong strokes ? 

Those two men, Emperor and Marshal, 
parted on the following morning, and for 
ever. Bazaine thus abruptly pulls down 
the curtain: “On the morning of the 
16th the Emperor sent a galloper to find 
me. I lost not a moment, but rode alone 
at full speed to the Imperial quarters. I 
found his Majesty already in the carriage 
along with the Prince Imperial and Prince 
Napoleon. General de France’s cavalry 
brigade was already on horseback to 
escort the Emperor. I had got no inti- 
mation in advance of those arrangements. 
I rode up to the carriage without dis- 
mounting. ‘The Emperor seemed to be 
suffering, and he said to me but a few 
words: ‘I have decided to leave for 
Verdun and Chialons. Get you on for 
Verdun as best you can. The gendarmes 
have left Briey because the Prussian 
scouts are in it.’” 

Bazaine recorded no farewell, so abrupt 
was the parting. Napoleon whirled away 
out of bad into worse, until what relief 
the very worst can bring came to him 
after Sedan. The same _ afternoon 
Bazaine was in the heart of the fierce 
melée of Vionville, stemming with his 
own sword flashing through the dust of 
the hand-to-hand struggle a whirlwind 
charge of the Brunswick Hussars. 


Towards evening of the 16th the 


Emperor reached the camp of Chalons, 
having ridden from Verdun in a crowded 
third-class carriage. 


His arrival in the 
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camp was unheralded by drum or trumpet, 
and he installed himself in his quarters 
with the knowledge only of his staff. 
Marshal MacMahon had just reached 
the camp with the 1st Corps, scarcely 
reorganised after the rout from Worth. 
The 12th Corps, then in process. of for- 
mation in the camp, was originally in- 
tended to be given to General Trochu, 
but its command ultimately was bestowed 
on General Lebrun. Neither the 5th 
nor the 7th Corps had as yet reached 
the camp. Disorder reigned supreme in 
the camp, which seemed to be given over 
to pillage. Instead of smart and _ per- 
emptory generals there were commanders 
in dirty uniforms who seemed afraid of 
showing themselves to their men. In- 
stead of the fine regiments of other days 
there was a mass of beings without 
discipline, cohesion, or mark of rank— 
the swarm of dirty, unarmed soldiers 
known as /so/és. Outside the tents and 
huts, squatting or lying around the 
bivouac fires, without arms and their 
uniforms in shreds, were the zsos of 
MacMahon, the fugitives from Reichs- 
hoffen, the remnants of regiments over- 
whelmed and dispersed by defeat ; 
soldiers of the line without rifles or 
ammunition-pouches, Zouaves in drawers, 
Turcos without turbans, dragoons without 
helmets, cuirassiers without cuirasses, 
hussars without sabretasches. 

The confusion was heightened by incur- 
sion after incursion of drunk and reckless 
mobiles from Paris. Each contingent 
was more insolent and unmanageable 
than the one which had preceded it. 
Masses of undisciplined blackguards sur- 
rounded the quarters of the Emperor, 
heaping on him foul and brutal insults 
which, nevertheless, the officers did not 
care to resent. Acouncil of war was held 
on the morning of the 17th, which was 
attended by Marshal MacMahon, Prince 
Napoleon and several other generals in- 
cluding Trochu. It was resolved that the 
Emperor, having resigned the command-in- 
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Facsimile of a despatch written by the King William of Prussia on the battlefield. 


(Zranslation.) ‘* Bivouac near Rézonville, about nine o’clock. The French army in very strong 
position tothe west of Metz have been attacked under my leadership, and thoroughly beaten in a battle 
of nine hours’ duration, and driven back from their connections with Paris into Metz.—WILHELM.” 


chief of the army, should return to Paris 
and there resume with vigour the reins of 
government. General Trochu was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to the position 
of Governor of Paris and also to the 
chief command of all the troops available 
for the defence of the capital, inclusive 
of the insubordinate levies of mobiles who 
had been sent to Chalons but who were 
forthwith to be sent back to Paris; he 
was to precede the Emperor and prepare 
everything at Paris for his Majesty’s 
reception there. It was further decided 
on that MacMahon’s army, as soon as 
concentrated on the Chalons camp, should 
march on Paris and accept a battle there 
if necessary for the defence of ihe capital. 
In Paris, however, the decisions of the 


Emperor were put aside without scruple. 
The Empress-Regent and the Ministers 
professed that the Emperor’s return to 
the Tuileries, having regard to the excite- 
ment existing in the city, would involve 
serious danger to the Emperor's life and 
for the dynasty ; and they conveyed to 
him the most sericus warnings against the 
project he had favoured. The retreat of 
MacMahon’s army to Paris was also 
strongly opposed on the ground that such 
a step would gravely wound the national 
vanity. 

The Emperor consequently abandoned 
the project of returning to Paris and re- 
suming the direction of affairs, determin- 
ing to remain with MacMahon’s army in 
the capacity of a private individual of 
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distinction. In effect, indeed, he abdicated 
at this time, in the height of a crisis when 
France was more than ever in need of the 
determined and energetic leadership of 
one man. To fill up the measures of 
France’s disasters not only did Palikao’s 
Ministry arrogate to itself the right of 
interfering with military operations, but 
even the Privy Council and the Presidents 
of both Chambers did the same under 


force of about 30,000 men inclusive of 
two cavalry divisions, Alvensleben for five 
long hours withstood the repeated attacks 
of the whole French Army of the Rhine. 
Bredow’s cavalry charge from Vionville 
up to the edge of the Roman road was 
an exploit that will live for ever in the 
history of war. Later in the day Prince 
Frederick Charles assumed the command ; 
the Germans were reinforced and fierce 








The Crown Prince Albert of Saxony at the Battle of Gravelotte, Aug. 18, 1870. 


From the painting by G. Bleibtreu. By permission of the Berlin Photcgraphic Company.) 
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the zgis of the Empress-Regent, instead 
of leaving the direction of military opera- 
tions to professional soldiers. 

It is impossible to describe, in the 
space at command, the details of the 
battles of Vionville-Mars la Tour and 
St. Privat-Gravelotte, the former fought 
on the 16th, the latter on the 18th 
August. The hero of the first-named 
battle was the Prussian General Alvens- 
leben II., commanding the Third Prussian 
Army Corps. With this single corps, a 


fighting continued until darkness set in. 
That the Germans, notwithstanding their 
inferiority in numbers, achieved a great 
strategical victory cannot be questioned. 
The slaughter was immense. The losses 
were about equal; each side suffered to 
the amount of 17,000 men. 

The battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte was 
a yet more stupendous struggle than the 
contest of Vionville-Mars la Tour. The 
French army, with a strength of about 
140,c00 men, occupied the -long com- 
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manding ridge in front of Metz, from the 
village of St. Privat on the right to St. 
Ruffin on the left, a length of about seven 
miles. On the part of the French the 
whole disposition for the battle was purely 
defensive, and could not well have been 
otherwise. On the German right was the 
1st Army commanded by General Stein- 
metz, consisting of the 7th and 8th Army 
Corps. The znd Army, commanded by 
Prince Frederick Charles, held the centre 
and left, confronting the French centre 
and right. The 12th (Saxon) Army Corps 
was detailed to make a wide turning move- 
ment and strike in flank the French ex- 
treme right at St. Privat, at the same time 
that the Guard Corps should attack the 
hostile position in front. The operation 
was ultimately successful but with appall- 
ing bloodshed. As nightfall approached 
the whole French front was driven back 
with the exception of the extreme left, 
which maintained its position until early 
on the following morning. During the 
night between the 18th and roth the 
whole French army was withdrawn to the 
vicinity of Metz, where it was concen- 
trated under the protection of Forts St. 
Quentin and Plappeville. The German 
losses on the 18th reached a total of over 
20,000; the French losses were about 
12,000. 

The Army of the Rhine was invested 
about Metz from the roth and all direct 
communication between that fortress and 
the outside world was cut off; but 
Bazaine’s latest despatches represented 
his military position in the most favour- 
able light. He expressed the hope, after 
having devoted a few days to the re- 
equipment of his army, of being able to 
reach Chalons by St. Menchould. Should 
this route be found blocked he announced 
his intention of marching by Sedan and 
Mézitres. By the Regency in Paris it 


was insisted on that MacMahon should 
make an offensive advance in the direc- 
tion of Verdun, with the object of co- 
operating with Bazaine and effecting a 
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junction with him. The Army of Chalons 
numbered about 140,000 men, but its 
condition was far from satisfactory. 
MacMahon could not dare to adventure 
a pitched battle in the Chalons position 
with troops most of which had suffered 
in their mora/e. On the other hand, he 
hesitated to carry out his plan of retreat- 
ing on Paris. As a compromise he 
determined to march to Rheims, there 
to await events. On the morning of 
the 21st the march on Rheims began. 
After much hesitation MacMahon de- 
termined on sacrificing his military con- 
victions in favour of a movement having 
for its object the relief of the Army 
of the Khine. There came to him on 
the 22nd a telegram from the Minister 
of War to the Emperor, which must 
have greatly influenced MacMahon’s 
decision. Palikao wrote: “If you do 
not march to Bazaine’s assistance, the 
worst is to be feared here in Paris. It 
would be at once concluded, in case of 
such a misfortune, that the capital could 
not defend itself.” MacMahon _ tele- 
graphed that he would commence his 
march on the 23rd. In moving to 
Rheims he had lost two precious days ; 
but at length, on the 23rd, the Army of 
Chalons marched from Rheims to the 
Suippes. The shortcoming of supplies for 
his army compelled the Marshal to move 
farther to the northward in order to avail 
himself of the resources of the railway, 
with the result of the loss of another day. 
The position on the 25th was from 
Rethel on the left to Vouziers on the 
right. Defection and _ insubordination 
were seriously manifested, especially after 
the distribution of rations had become so 
irregular and scanty that the soldiers re- 
sorted to requisitions on their own account. 
Bands of stragglers followed the army 
and wandered over the country, a terror 
to the peaceable inhabitants and a dan- 
gerous symptom of growing indiscipline. 
Great mobs of soldiers pillaged a rail- 
way train in the Rhe'ms station, and did 
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not spare even the Emperor’s private 
property. 

After the battle of the 18th, the 3rd 
and 4th German armies advanced on the 
21st towards the Meuse, marching on a 
broad front. The Prussian King’s head- 
quarters were on the 25th at Bar le Duc, 
whither came a telegram from London con- 
veying the intelligence that MacMahon 
was assuredly moving to the relief of 
Bazaine by a wide turning movement 
to the north, beyond the right flank of 
the German army. The tidings were 
confirmed; the next day that army, with 
extraordinary alacrity and _ deftness, 
changed front to the right and moved 
northward with strenuous swiftness to 
thwart MacMahon'’s enterprise. 

On the 27th the Marshals head- 
quarters were at La Chesne. The Ger- 


man cavalry were pressing on his flank all 
along the space between the Aisne and 
the Meuse—too well he knew that the 
German infantry were swiftly following the 


German horse. He had the clear con- 
sciousness that he was marching towards 
“that disaster which he wished to avoid.” 
He therefore took the wise resolution to 
abandon’ an impossible undertaking and 
to retreat on Mézitres ; and he promptly 
telegraphed to Paris his determination, 
giving his sound and cogent reasons. 
The Ministry were obstinate in their 
ignorant and headstrong folly. To the 
Emperor came the blunt message: “If 
you leave Bazaine in the lurch there will 
be a revolution in Paris, and you and the 
army will be attacked by the united force 
of the enemy.” The message to the 
Marshal came in the shape of a peremp- 
tory order from Palikao: “I require you 
to march to the relief of Marshal Bazaine 
by utilising the thirty hours’ start you have 
over the Crown Prince of Prussia; the 
dynasty is lost, and all of us with it, unless 
you obey the demands of the inhabitants 
of Paris.” ‘The Emperor besought the 
Marshal not to march on sure ruin, point- 
ing out that since the despatches of a 
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Minister were not orders he was free to act 
on his own judgment. But MacMahon 
was what is known as a “duty soldier,” 
and he held himself bound to obey 
the requisition laid upon him. The rear- 
ward march, already in progress, was 
countermanded; the troops had to retrace 
their steps along roads sodden with 
deluges of rain ; and, weary, foodless, and 
disheartened, did not reach their destina- 
tion until late on the 28th—some, indeed, 
not until the following morning. 

All MacMahon’s energies were now 
concentrated on reaching the right bank 
of the Meuse by the bridges of the 
Mouzon, Villers, and Remilly, and this 
he actually accomplished by the evening 
of the 3oth. His personal exertions 
fought hard with the inertia into which his 
army had fallen. He failed, however, to 
conquer Failly’s lassitude ; that remained 
for the Germans. At noon of the 3oth 
his corps were taking things easy in a 
valley near Beaumont, when a Prussian 
division “announced its proximity by its 
cannon-fire.” ‘The French sprang to arms 
and fought with great impetuosity. In all 
the campaign there were few struggles 
more fierce than this “ Battle of Beau- 
mont.” Overpowered by numbers De 
Failly’s corps, contesting every step, was 
at length compelled, shattered and 
dispersed, to fly in rout across the 
Mouzon bridge, its flight covered by the 
heroic devotion of a regiment of Béville’s 
cuirassiers. The French loss in the battle 
of Beaumont was :,80c killed and 
wounded, besides 3,000 prisoners; the 
Germans had won their victory at the 
cost of 3,500 killed and wounded. 

On the late afternoon of the 3oth the 
Emperor and the Marshal were on the 
heights of Mouzon with the 12th Corps. 
News came that the 5th Corps was retir- 
ing on Mouzon. The Marshal then said 
to the Emperor that all the army would 
soon have crossed to the right bank of the 
Meuse. He himself would not leave 
Mcuzon until the operation was com- 
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pleted, but he suggested to the Emperor, 
since all was going well, that he should 
repair to Carignon, where the rst Corps 
must have already arrived and where the 
headquarters would be established. So 
little idea had the Emperor of the danger- 
ous plight of the army or of the magnitude 
of the defeat of Beaumont, that he sent to 
the Empress the following telegram, the 
last he despatched: “An engagement 
took place to-day, but not of any great 
moment.” Scarcely an hour later General 
Ducrot brought him very alarming tidings. 
The 5th Corps had been driven back in 
disorder and the enemy in great force 
were close at hand. At Ducrot’s pressing 
solicitation the Emperor consented ‘to go 
to Sedan by railway, and he and his staff 
arrived at the station of that town at 
about midnight. The Sedan station was 
half a mile from the town and the Em- 
peror had to tramp through the mud 
to the Torcy Gate, where he was delayed 
some time by civilian sentries before he 
was allowed to enter the town. Finally, 
long after midnight, he found his way to 
the sub-prefecture, weary, ill, and de- 
pressed. 

MacMahon had been present through- 
out the fighting of the 3oth, always in the 
front as his manner was. The defeat of 
the day and the attitude of the enemy 
made it necessary to abandon finally a 
movement in the direction of Metz. He 
might accept a battle in the strong posi- 
tion of Mouzon; yes, but he recognised 
that if he fought and was beaten the only 
resource was a retreat across the Belgian 
frontier and resultant disarmament. He 
remained longindoubt. “Ido not know 
what I shall do,” he said after sundown 
to Ducrot’s aide-de-camp ; “in any case 
the Emperor should be sent at once to 
Sedan.” Sitting later by a bivouac fire, 
he called to him General Lebrun com- 
manding the 12th Corps, and bade him 
retreat with his command on Sedan. “We 
have had a bad time,” said the Marshal, 
“but the situation is not hopeless. The 


German army before us cannot exceed 
70,000 or 80,000 men. If they attack us 
so much the better ; no doubt we shall be 
able to throw them into the Meuse.” 
Then the anxious sleepless man rode 
away, issuing to his forces as he passed 
the order to concentrate on Sedan. To 
Palikao he sent the laconic telegram, 
“ Marshal MacMahon informs the Minis- 
ter that he is compelled to retreat on 
Sedan.” No further word—the Mar- 
shal’s temper had reached the end of its 
tether. 

By the morning of the 31st three of 
MacMahon’s corps had reached the vici- 
nity of Sedan after a straggling and 
chaotic night march; the 1st Corps did 
not arrive until the afternoon, having 
been charged with the duty of covering 
the retreat. MacMahon, had he but 
known it, had brought his army into a 
veritable trap, the only hope of extrica- 
tion from which was by a march towards 
Mézitres in the early morning of the 31st 
along the narrow wooded space between 
the Belgian frontier and the head of the 
great bend of the Meuse below Sedan. 
But throughout the 31st the unfortunate 
commander still pondered and hesitated. 
About mid-day he expressed his resolve 
to march on Mézitres, and stated his 
belief that he could crush any opposition 
in that direction; yet at four p.m. he in- 
formed Ducrot that he had “no inten- 
tion” of going to Mézitres at all. To 
Felix Douay commanding the 7th Corps, 
who expressed anxiety about the key-point 
of the defensive position, he expressed him- 
self: ‘But I do not wish to shut myself up 
in lines, I desire to be free to manceuvre.” 
‘*M. le Maréchal,” was Douay’s grim an- 
swer, ‘‘to-morrow the enemy will not leave 
you time to manceuvre.” MacMahon 
spent hours watching gloomily from the 
citadel the ominous concentric advance 
of the enemy. Everything seemed to go 
against him. In the Sedan railway station 
there was a provision train containing 
800,000 rations ; some hostilé shells fell 
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close by and the station-master despatched 
the train to Mézitres. It carried a com- 
pany of engineers to blow up the lLridge 
at Vilette; the engineers were duly 
dropped but the train carried away with 
it the explosives and implements. 

The situation was curiously bewildering. 
MacMahon’s army took up positions as 
for a defensive battle, the 1st and 12th 
Corps on the heights behind the Givonne 
valley and facing eastward, the 7th Corps 
fronting to the north-west from Illy to 
Floing, the cavalry and the shattered 5th 
Corps in reserve in the “old camp.” 

3ut no orders for the morrow were issued ; 

the night passed without any expression 
of a decision on the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘The truth is,” said 
MacMahon before the Parliamentary Com- 
mission of 1872, “that I did not think of 
fighting a battle on the ground we occu- 
pied . . . and I did not yet know on 
which side I ought to effect my retreat.” 
While he yet vacillated the enemy forced 
his hand. 

When the Emperor reached Sedan at 
midnight of the 3oth, it was suggested to 
him that he should forthwith continue his 
journey by rail to Mézitres, where he 
would find the 13th Corps, with which he 
might return to Paris. But Napoleon 
refused this proposal, since his departure 
on the eve of a great battle might tend to 
dispirit the troops. He declared himself 
resolved to share the dangers and destiny 
ofthe army, whatever they might be. On 
the 31st he issued the following procla- 
mation to the army, which, however, was 
but partially circulated : 

“Soldiers! As the commencement of 
the war was not fortunate, I wished to 
hand over the chief commands of the 
armies to such of the Marshals as public 
opinion might designate. Hitherto suc- 
cess has not crowned your efforts ; never- 
theless I understand that Marshal Ba- 
zaine’s army has re-established itself 
under the walls of Metz, and that that of 
Marshal MacMahon has suffered but 


comparatively yesterday. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no ground for despondency. We 
have prevented the enemy from advancing 
on the capital, and the whole of France 
is rising in arms to hurl back the invader. 
Under these difficult circumstances, seeing 
that the Empress takes my place so 
worthily at Paris, I have preferred the 
position of a soldier to that of a sovereign. 
No sacrifice shall be too great for me in 
order to save our country. It still con- 
tains, thank God, brave men, and if 
cowards should be found, military law 
and public opinion will render justice on 
them. 

“Soldiers! prove yourselves worthy of 
your’ ancient renown. God will not 
desert France if each of us only does 
his duty!” 

Those were the last words addressed 
by the Emperor Napoleon to the French 
army ; their uncertain, contradictory, and 
dispirited tone was not calculated to raise 
the self-confidence of the army, or to in- 
flame the fighting spirit of the soldiers. 

General Wimpffen, who was the senior 
General of the French army on active 
service, had been summoned from Algeria 
to Paris by the Minister of War in order 
to supersede De Failly in the command 
of the 5th Corps, and he reached the 
capital on August 28th. When on the 
following morning he was departing for 
the army, he received a letter from the 
Minister instructing him to assume the 
chief command of the army of Chalons in 
case anything should happen to Marshal 
MacMahon. Arriving at Sedan on the 
morning of the 31st he was received by 
the Marshal very coldly, and by the 
Emperor with tears in his eyes and in 
great grief at the precarious position of 
the army ; but neither of the two told him 
how things actually stood, nor informed 
him regarding the plans for the future. 
The orders for his assumption of com- 
mand not having been issued he in- 
timated to General de Failly that he had 
come to succeed him in the command of 
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the sth Corps, to which he presented action will presently be detailed. In his 
himself as its new Commander and _ subsequent report to the War Minister he 
bivouacked for the night on the ground wrote very tersely: “I came, I saw, and 


in its midst. Wimpffen’s later course of I was beaten.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





WAR PICTURES. 


[/n connection with Mr. Archibald Forbes’ History we have procured an interesting series of 


photographs taken in France during the war. 


The first instalment is published herewith, the second 


will consist of views in the City of Paris itself during the siege, and will appear ina subsequent issue. 


—Ep1tor /dler. | 








The Place des Armes, Versailles. 


(From a photo taken in 1870.) 
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Rosny. A Prussian Guardhouse. 


(From a photo taken in 1870) 











View of the Bridge of Joinville with Prussian soldier on guard. 


(From a photo taken in 1870.) 
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Plateau de Gravelle. 


(From a photo taken in 1879.) 











General view of Champigny taken from the ruins of the Chateau de Maire. 


(From a photo taken in 1870.) 
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The High Street of Le Bourget after the War. 


(From a photo taken in 1870.’ 
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SAMUELSON’S FRONT TOOTH.* 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


BELIEVE Samuelson 
was the only Jew that 
ever came to Dun- 
ston’s, and I expect, 
taking it all round, 
he might have had 
a better time at a 

school for Jews in general; though in 
one way he wouldn’t have done as well, 
and wouldn’t have had the adventure with 
old Grimbal, which turned out so splen- 
didly for him when old Grimbal died. 
Though easily the richest chap at 
Merivale, and getting no less than ten 
shillings a week pocket-money, Samuelson 
was so awfully fond of coin that he hardly 
spent a penny, and the only thing he did 
with his money was to lend it to fellows. 
He didn’t lend it for nothing, having a 
curious system by which you paid in 
marbles, or bats, or knives, for the 
money, and, in spite of that, still had 
to pay back the money itself after a 
certain time. You signed a paper, and 
Samuelson said that if chaps hadn’t paid 
back the tin on the dates named it 
would be very serious for them. But it 
got serious for him after a bit, because 
Steggles, who knew quite as much about 
money as Samuelson (though he never 
had any), borrowed a whole pound 
once, and promised to pay five shil- 
lings for it for one term ; and Samuelson 
was new to Steggles then, and agreed. 
But when the time of payment came, 
Steggles said that Samuelson had better 
regard it as a bad debt, because he wasn’t 
going to pay back even the original pound. 
Then Samuelson thought a bit, and asked 


him why, and Steggles told him. He said: 
‘“Because you know jolly well the 
Doctor doesn’t allow chaps to lend 
money.” 

And Samuelson said : 

“ This is the first time I’ve heard that.” 

** Anyway it’s usury, which is a crime,” 
said Steggles, ‘‘and I’m not going to pay 
anything; and, being less than twenty- 
one, you can’t make me; so it amounts to 
a bad debt, as I told you just now. You’ve 
done jolly well, one way and another, and 
you’ve got two bats, and Lord knows how 
many indiarubber-balls, and cricket-balls, 
and silver pencils, and knives, out of 
it, including Ashby Minor’s watch-chain, 
which is silver; and if you take my tip, 
you'll keep quiet, because once all these 
kids get to know anybody under twenty- 
one can borrow money without returning 
it, then it’s all up with your beastly finan- 
cial schemes.” 

Samuelson was remarkably surprised to 
know what a lot Steggles had found out 
about him, and accused him of looking 
into his play-chest ; and Steggles said he 
had. Then Samuelson went; and about 
three chaps who had heard the talk told 
others, and they told still more chaps, 
until, finally, a good many fellows who 
owed Samuelson money felt there was no 
hurry about paying it back till it happened 
to beconvenient. In fact, Samuelson jolly 
soon saw he couldn’t do any more good 
for himself like that, and at the beginning 
of the next term, when chaps were pretty 
flush of coin, he wrote up in the gym, 
“There will be a sale of bats, knives, and 


other various useful articles,- between 


* Copyright in the United States by Eden Phillpotts, 1897. 
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twelve and one o’clock, by auction, on 
Tuesday. —SAMUELSON.” 

Somebody tore it down, but not before 
most fellows had read it; and when 
Samuelson and young Miller, who had a 
bat in the auction, and hoped to get it 
back if possible, were seen carrying 
Samuelson’s play-chest to the gym 


sprung, which happened with one, he 
always pointed it out, so that nobody 
could say he had been choused over it. 
Young Miller got back his bat for four 
shillings and eightpence; and Ashby 
Minor got back his silver chain for fifteen 
shillings ; but it wasn’t much good to him, 
because, in order to raise the fifteen 














Seemed to know all about auctions. 


after dinner on the appointed day, of 
course we went. It passed off very well 
for Samuelson, because the things were 
really good, and often almost new. He 
seemed to know all about auctions, and 
hit the chest with a stump, and ex- 
plained the things, and what good points 
they had about them. He only took money 
down, and I will say nobody could have 
done it fairer. If a knife had a broken 
blade, for instance, or a bat was slightly 


shillings, he had to raffle the chain at 
once, at shilling shares; and he took 
one, hoping to be lucky, but he wasn’t. 
Samuelson told me afterwards that the 
sale came out fairly, but not quite what 
he had hoped. He rather sneered at the 
Dunston chaps in general, and said they 
were a poverty-stricken crew ; which got 
me into a bate, and I told him that I’d 
sooner be the son of an officer in the 
Royal Navy, which I am, than the biggest 
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Jew diamond dealer in the world, his 
father being in that profession. He said 
there was no accounting for tastes, but 
he should have thought that a man who 
could deliberately go and be a sailor must 
be weak in the head. Then I punched 
him, and he instantly went down and 
apologised. 

Before coming to Samuelson’s front 
tooth, just to let you know exactly the 
chap he was, I'll mention another thing 
he did. An old woman was allowed to 
bring up fruit and tuck generally, and sell 
it to us after morning school. Steggles, 
who knows the reason for pretty nearly 
everything, said this was permitted by 
Doctor Dunston to take the edge off our 
appetites ; but anyway, the old woman 
sold strawberries and raspberries in sum- 
mer-time, and these were arranged with 
cabbage-leaves in little wicker baskets at 
about fourpence each. Well, one day 


Samuelson, who never refused to eat fruit 
if offered it, but very seldom bought any, 


asked the old woman what she gave for 
the wicker baskets, and she said three- 
pence a dozen. Then he asked her what 
she would give for those that had been 
used once, and she thought, and said they 
would be worth at least three halfpence 
a dozen to her. He didn’t say any more, 
but after that it was a rum thing how all 
the used baskets, which generally were 
seen kicking about the playground in 
shoals, disappeared. Nobody noticed it 
at the time, but afterwards we remem- 
bered clearly that they Aad disappeared. 
And just at the end of the term, a chap, 
hurrying in late after the bell rang, came 
bang on Samuelson and the old woman 
ound a corner out of sight of the gates. 
And the chap saw Samuelson give her a 
pile of baskets, and get three halfpence. 
f course, it was the last three halfpence 
e ever got, because, when it became 
nown, the chaps rendered their baskets 
seless for commerce in many ways. 
nd Barlow called Samuelson “ Shylock 
linor” when he heard that he’d made 
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two shillings and fivepence halfpenny, 
which name stuck to Samuelson. And 
Steggles got nine other chaps to subscribe 
a penny each, and buy a pound of flesh 
from a butcher’s shop, because, in Shake- 
speare, Shylock was death on his pound 
of flesh. The pound was put under 
Samuelson’s pillow by Steggles himself ; 
and when Samuelson shoved his watch 
under his pillow, which he always did at 
night, he found it ; and Steggles says he 
turned pale, but read what was pinned on 
the pound of flesh, and then smiled and 
wrapped the meat up in a letter from 
home and said: “ What fools you chaps 
are, wasting money like that. But it looks 
all right, and will mean a good feed for 
nothing.” 

Next day he got up very early and took 
his pound of flesh down to the kitchen and 
got them to cook it ; and he ate about half 
before breakfast and had the rest cold 
in his desk, during Monsieur Michel’s 
lesson, which was a safe time. And 
Steggles said we ought to have gone one 
better and put poison on it. 

The great affair of the tooth came on at 
the beginning of next term ; and first I 
must tell you that next door to Dunston’s 
lived an old man, so frightfully ancient 
that his skin was all shrivelled over his 
bones. - He didn’t like boys much, but he 
would look over his garden-wall some- 
times into our playground and scowl if 
anybody caught his eye. Various things 
of course went over the wall often, and it 
was one of the excitements of Dunston’s 
to go into old Grimbal’s garden and get 
them back. Twice only he caught a chap, 
and both times, despite his awful age and 
yellowness of skin, he thrashed the chap 
very fairly hard with a walking-stick ; but 
he never reported anybody to Dunston, 
and it was generally thought he regarded it 
as a sort of sport hunting for chaps in his 
garden. Of course, in fair, open hunting 
he hadn’t a chance, and the two he did 
catch he got by stealth, hiding behind 
bushes on a rather dark evening. ~ 

P 2 
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Well, the facts would never have been 
known about this tooth but for Samuelson’s 
mean spirit. It happened to be necessary 
for him tofight Bray, and though not caring 
much about it, he couldn’t help himself. 
Besides, Bray, though the champion of 
the lower school, was tons smaller than 





The tooth had a most particular fascination for Nubby. 


Samuelson, and Samuelson didn’t know 
till after the fight that Bray was a 
champion, the true facts about Bray’s 
greatness being hid from him. 

Just before the fight Samuelson said, 
‘‘Oh! my tooth, by the way. It may be 
hurt, and it cost my father five guineas.” 
So, to our great interest he unscrewed one 
of his two top front teeth and gave it to 


his second. You couldn’t have told it was 
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a sham, so remarkably was it done, and it 
screwed on to the foundation of the original 
tooth much like a spike screws into the sole 
of a cricket-boot. Samuelson had fallen 
down stairs when he was ten and knocked 
off half the tooth, so he told us ; but Mur- 
ray, who is well up in science, said that 
all Jews’ front teeth are 
rather rocky, because, 
in feudal times, they 
were pulled out with 
pincers, as a form of 
torture, and to make 
the Jews give up their 
secret treasures. Mur- 
ray said that after 
many generations of 
pulling out, Nature 
got sick of it, and that 
in modern times the 
front teeth of Jews 
aren’t worth talking 
about. Murray is full 
of rum ideas like that, 
and he hopes to go in 
for engineering, hav- 
ing already many se- 
cret inventions waiting 
to be patented. 

As to Samuelson, 
Bray licked him rather 
badly in two rounds 
and a half. Then he 
was mopped up and 
dressed, and screwed 
in his front tooth again 
with the greatest ease. 








Once it got known 
about this tooth and 
fellows were naturally excited. Steggles 
said it was on the principle of a tobacco 
pipe mouthpiece ; and, finding the chaps 
were keen to see it, Samuelson let it bé 
generally known he would freely show ij 
to anybody for threepence a time, and te 
friends for twopence. But this was 
safe reduction to make, because, properly 
speaking, he hadn’t any friends. Seeing 
there were nearly 200 boys at Dunston’s 
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and that certainly half, including several 
fellows from the sixth, took a pleasure in 
secing the tooth, and didn’t mind the 
rather high charge, Samuelson did jolly 
well ; and, in the case of Nubby Tomkins, 


| he made actually one shilling and three- 


pence; because the tooth had a most 
peculiar fascination for Nubby, and he saw 
it no less than five times. After that, 
Samuelson made a reduction to him, as 
well he might. But somehow Slade, the 
cock of the school, was very averse to 
Samuelson’s front tooth when he heard 
about it; and he decided that there must 
be no more exhibitions of it for money. 
He told Samuelson so himself. 

However, a new boy came a week after- 
wards and heard about the strangeness of 
the tooth, and offered a shilling, in three 
instalments, to see it ; which was too much 
temptation for Samuelson, and he showed 
it, contrary to what Slade had said. 

Slade, of course, heard, for the new 
boy happened to be his own cousin, 
though called Saunders ; and then there 
was a curious scene in the playground, 
which I fortunately saw. Slade came up 
to Samuelson in the very quiet way he has, 
and asked him in a perfectly gentlemanly 
voice for his front tooth. At first Samuelson 
seemed inclined not to give it up, but he 
saw what an awfully serious thing that 
would be, and finally unscrewed it, though 
not willingly. 

“‘ Now,” said Slade, “ I’ll have no more 
of this penny peep-show business at Meri- 
vale. I told you once, and you have dis- 
obeyed me. So there’s an end of your 
beastly tooth. What’s this?” 

He took something out of his pocket. 

“It’s a catapult,” said Samuelson. 

“Tt is,” said Slade, “and I’m going to 
use your tooth instead of a bullet, and fire 
it into space.” 

“It cost five guineas,” said Samuelson. 

“Don’t care if it cost a hundred,” 
answered Slade, still in a very gentle- 
manly sort of way. ‘“ We can’t have this 
sort of thing here, you know.” 
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Slade was just going to fire into space, 
as he had said, when a robin suddenly set- 
tled within thirty yards of us, on the wall 
between the playground and old Grim- 
bal’s. Slade being a wonderful shot with 
a catapult (having once shot a wood- 
pigeon) suddenly fired at the robin, and 
only missed it by about four inches. He 
said the shape of a front tooth was very 
unfavourable for shooting. But, anyway, 
the tooth went over into Grimbal’s, and 
we distinctly heard it hit against the side 
of his house. 

Then Slade went away, and we rotted 
Samuelson rather, because not having the 
tooth looked rum, and made a difference 
in his voice. He took it very quietly, and 
said he rather thought his father would be 
able to summon Slade ; and before even- 
ing school, having marked down the spot 
where he fancied his tooth had hit Grim- 
bal’s house, he went to look with a box of 
matches. What happened afterwards he 
told us frankly ;.and it was certainly true, 
because, with all his faults, Samuelson 
never lied to anybody. 

“T went quietly over, and began care- 
fully looking along the bottom of the 
wall, using a match to every foot or so,” 
he said, “and I had done about half when 
I heard a door open. I then hooked it, 
and ran almost on to old Grimbal. He 
had not opened the door at all, but was 
coming up the garden path at the critical 
moment. Of course he caught me. He 
was going to rub it into me with his stick, 
when I said I should think it very kind if 
he would hear me-first, as I had a per- 
fectly good excuse for being there. 

“ He said: 

“*What excuse can you have for tres 
passing in my garden, you little oily 
wretch ?’ 

“Oily wretch was what he called me, 
and I said that my tooth had been fired 
into his garden that very day, about half- 
past one, by a chap with a catapult ; and I 
lighted a match, and showed him it was 
missing. 





He was going to rub it into me with his stick. 














“He said: 

** * How the deuce are you going to find 
a tooth in a garden this size?’ And I 
told him I had marked it down very care- 
fully, and that it had cost five guineas, 
ind that I rather believed my father would 
be able to summon the chap who had 
shot it away. He seemed a good deal 
interested, and said he thought very likely 
he might, if it was robbery with violence. 
hen he asked me if I was the boy he 
had seen beating down the price of a 
dormouse at Wilkinson’s in Merivale, 
and I said I was. Then he said, ‘Come 
in and have a bit of cake, boy’; and I 
went in and had a bit of cake, and saw on 
a shelf in his room about fifty or sixty 
cricket-balls, and various things which he 
has collared when they went over. He 
asked me a lot of questions about differ- 
ent things, and I answered them. All he 
said was about money. He also asked 
me to be good enough to value the things 
he had, which came over the wall from 
time to time; and I did, and he thanked me. 
They were worth fifteen shillings and ten- 
pence ; and Wright’s ball, which every- 
body thought was stolen by the milkman, 
wasn’t, for old Grimbal’s got it ; and the 
milkman should be told and apologised 
to. 

“Well, he knew a lot about money, 
and told me he had thousands of golden 
sovereigns, which he makes breed into 
thousands more. 

“ He said: 

“* You're the only boy I ever met with 
a grain of sense in his head. Now, if I 
gave you a cheque on my bankers in 
Merivale for five pounds to-day, and 
wrote to you to-morrow morning to say I 
had changed my mind, what would you 
do ?’ 


“*T said, ‘It would be too late, sir, be- 
cause your cheque would have been sent 
off to my father that very night, to put out 
at interest for me.’ 


He said, ‘ That’s 
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right. Never give back money, or any- 
thing.’ Then he asked me my name, and 
told me I might come back to-morrow, 
and look for my tooth by daylight.” 

That was Samuelson’s most peculiar 
adventure, and, though he never found 
the tooth, or saw old Grimbal again, yet, 
about seven or eight months afterwards, 
when old Grimbal was discovered all 
twisted up and dead in bed by the man 
who took him his breakfast, the result of 
Samuelson’s visit to him came out. Old 
Grimbal had specially put him into his will 
bysome legal method, and Doctor Dunston 
had Samuelson into his study three days 
after old Grimbal kicked. It then was 
proved that old Grimbal had left Samuelson 
all the things that came over the wall, and 
also a legacy of fifty pounds in money, 
because, according to the bit of the will 
which the Doctor read to Samuelson out 
of a lawyer’s letter, he was the only boy 
old Grimbal had ever met with who 
showed any intelligence above that of the 
anthropoid ape. 

Samuelson returned all the balls and 
things to their owners free of charge, but 
not until the rightful owners proved they 
were so. And the money he sent to his 
father ; and his father, he told me after- 
wards, was so jolly pleased about the 
whole affair that he added nine hundred 
and fifty pounds to old Grimbal’s fifty. 
Therefore, by shooting Samuelson’s front 
tooth at a robin, Slade was actually putting 
the enormous sum of one thousand pounds 
into Samuelson’s pocket, which I should 
think was about the rummest thing that 
ever happened in the world. 

Samuelson stopped at Dunston’s one 
term after I did. He was fairly good at 
French, and very at German ; but of other 
things he knew rather little, except 
arithmetic, and his was the most beautiful 
arithmetic which had ever been done at 
Merivale ; for I heard Stokes, the mathe- 
matical master, tell the Doctor so. 
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SINEW AND SENTIMENT: 
THE PICTURED HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY FRED MILLER. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PRINTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION. 


PART I. 

HE last century, especially the latter 

half of it, was fortunate in having 

its history pictorially recorded in a way 
that was at once delightful to look at, and 
at the same time thoroughly characteristic 
of the age. There is no need to turn the 
pages of a learned and lengthy compilation 
to obtain an insight into the character of 
our forbears a century ago when we can 
have the period brought vividly before us 
in the numerous prints which have come 
down to us, and which I, for one, have 
studied with absorbing pleasure in the 
Print-Room of the British Museum. _ For- 


tunate, indeed, were the painters of the 
time in having a race of engravers to 
translate their works, the cunningest 
craftsmen and most sympathetic of inter- 
preters we have ever seen or are likely 
to see. 
Children are best taught through the 
medium of pictures, for the eye is the 
sense-organ most readily and powerfully 
appealed to, and we, children of a larger 
growth, can be appealed to in just the 
same way; and I would suggest to the 
readers of THE IDLER who are histori- 
cally bent, that before they plunge into 
such a work, say, as Mr. Lecky’s, they should 





The death of General Wolfe. After Sir Benjamin West, P.R.A. 
(Engraved by Wollett—his masterpiece.) 








Lindor and Clara. I. 


(Engraved by F. Stannier, after Wheatley.) 


spend a little time looking through some of 
the pictorial records of that day. There is 
more real value, as Aistorical documents, in 
Hogarth’s prints than in the well-balanced 
judgments and critical estimates of the 
most painstaking historian writing of a 
period quite remote from his own, for in 
the prints we only have the distortion 
common to all whereas in 
histories we get the perversion of bias 


observers, 


in addition to distortion. 
Hawthorn in a 
passage, than when he came across por- 
tions of an old almanac in the chest in 
“The Old Manse,” which was filled with 
learned theological compilations, they 
were to him like pieces of a magic mirror, 
in which a bygone age was reflected. 
These pieces of an old almanac which he 
found in the chest were the only literature 
that /ived ; the earnest painstaking effort 
of the learned was utterly dead to him. 


tells us, well-known 


How much more are old prints themselves 
like magic mirrors! They do, indeed, 
enable us to see the past, as it seems to 
me nothing else does; and so I have 
selected a few old prints for reproduction 
in these pages to enable the idle reader to 
judge of the historical value of this material, 
of which the finest collection in the world 
is in the Print-Room. 

When I speak of pictorial history, I 
don’t mean pictures made for a particular 
book—a history; pictures “illustrating ” 
the text, or adorning the page. ‘‘ Cuts,” 
as they used to be called, may lighten the 
appearance of a book, and may have an 
intrinsic artistic value, but they are zof 
historical documents. JZ am _ writing 
around pictures—a very different matter 
to having pictures drawn to illustrate what 
I write. The pictures I am thinking of are 
the contemporary limnings which have 
survived. The Bayeaux Tapestry, simple 
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as it is in expression, is, from an historical 
point of view, worth all the canvases 
produced by painstaking research — 
“stretching a hand through time,” gal- 
vanising the past into a semblance of life 
in attempting to show us what happened. 
Those who needled the tapestry Amez 
what took place. Your R.A., painting 
what he ¢Ainks happened, may produce an 
interesting picture, of esthetic but of no 
historical worth, because we might, in our 
mind’s eye, evolve from our inner con- 
sciousness a picture that would more 
vividly call back the past than does the 
RvA.’s masterpiece. Painting history, it 
is hardly necessary to remind my readers, 
is not choosing some moment in history, 
and attempting to picture it, but it is 
recording what 7s taking place—the aspect 
of the moment; and an artist like Mr. 
Phil May is drawing history, the history 
of the “ gutter-snipe,” in a way so vivid 


and veracious as to make such drawings 
invaluable to the sociological student a 
century hence. He who attempts to 
breathe life into the past, and show it to 
us as the moving pageant pulsating with 
the countless emotions which stirred the 
people into action, is at best a clever con- 
jurer, who only for a while deceives the 
eye. 

The English of the last century did a 
good deal of fighting by sea and land ; 
more than their share, seeing that they 
left us to pay the bill. Consequently we 
find that records of our wars by land and 
sea hold a very important place in our 
pictured history. Their popularity must 
have been equal to the most notable 
successes in the present day, seeing that 
Boydell received from the sale of Wollett’s 
engraving of “The Death of Wolfe,” up 
to 1790, fifteen thousand pounds! ‘These 
tributes tothesznezw of the race we expect to 
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find when we were fighting half the world 
for supremacy, and coming off singularly 
victorious in so unequal a combat. But 
running parallel with this homage of the 
tiger within us, we find a class of pictures 
in which the sentimentality of our forbears 
finds expression. ‘These pictures of sen- 
timent are of more interest than those of 
sinew, because the latter are in no way 
peculiar to the time or the race, while the 
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lull in the storm of battle, even to a nation 
given up to fighting ; moments when this 
warrior caste would delight to look on 
scenes not aglow with the blaze of cannon 
or the burning fort or homestead, but of 
such scenes as Goldsmith describes in 
The Deserted Village, where the waving 
of the wheat takes the place of the waving 
of the war-pennon. Apparently when the 
lamb took the place for the time being of 





The Siege of Gibraltar. 


(Engraved by Sharp, after T. S. Copley, R.A.) 


former are. It is a kind of sentiment 
which touches us only because it is re- 
moved from us by a century, and not 
because we feel it in any way. I can 
point to no other period in which so great 
a difference is seen between the art of 
what I have termed sinew and that of 
sentiment, though later we shall see 
obvious links between the two. The 
interest is not found in the mere contrast 
between the art devoted to peace and the 
art devoted to war. TZhat we expect to 
find, for there must always be periods of 


the tiger, the art which ministered to 
these peaceful moments went to the 
other extreme, and for tragedy gave us 
bathos, for fortitude and pluck gave us 
a sentimentality which we can understand 
appealing to a girl or an effeminate man, 
but not to the fighting caste. To find a 
house-breaker amusing himself in his 
leisure moments stringing beads seems 
no more incongruous than this change 
from war to peace, as recorded in these 
prints of a century ago. 

We know that many people steadily 
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advancing towards drunkenness become 
“maudlin moral,” and even religious. I 
can remember a cook we had when I was 
a boy, who used to get drunk on Sunday 
evenings and sit on the fender singing 
hymns. Such contradictions are always 
to be found; and so we must suppose 
that those who did the fighting in the 
last century, when they 
hung a picture on their 
walls, preferred a “ Pious 
Pastor” or a “Match 
Girl” to the “Siege of 
Seringapatam” or the 
“Sortie from Gibraltar,” 
while the women - folk, 
and those left behind to 
follow the peaceful voca- 
tions, got their taste of 
fighting from the pictures 
recording our prowess. 

It has been pointed out 
that your man of action, 
the man whose nerve and 
courage never desert him, 
and who can face danger 
without shrinking, is, when 
this tension is off him, 
easily moved to tears by a 
simple tale of suffering, or 
the sorrows of the virtuous 
victim in melodrama. 
Not given up to analysing 
his feelings or the weigh- 
ing of artistic values he is 
in no way critical as to the 
kind or quantity of the 
sentiment offered him ; as 
like as not is he to be moved by bathos 
as pathos. We have occasional oppor- 
tunities of seeing the kind of religious 
exercises your converted prize-fighter in- 
dulges in. The expression of his religious 
emotion is calculated to make the judi- 
cious grieve, but after all he is the best 
judge of what suits him; why should we 
wish to fit him with religious garments ? 

}ut we must look a little more closely at 
the warlike pictures of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury before we examine further the senti- 
mental utterances of the day. 

The art of the last century has a dis- 
tinction which we look in vain for in that 
of the present, even when we allow “for 
the glory of its being far.” It was not 
popular in our sense—pitched to the 
voice of the man in the street, nor was it 








‘** Jack’s ashore.” After Singleton. 


prodigal, seeing that the audience (as 
judged by numbers) was a distinctly 
limited one. Art was not thrown broad- 
cast on the world, but addressed itself to 
a small, cultivated public of well-to-do leis. 
ured folk. It took no cognisance, therefore, 
of the feelings of the people, for the 
people did not exist to the ruling classes, 
save as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or privates in the ranks. A Latin 
or Greek quotation prefaced ‘each essay 
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The death of Captain Faulkner. After Stothard. 


issued in the last century, for the writers 
knew that their readers were very much 
like themselves. If I could express in a 
sentence what seems to me to be the 
essential difference in the conditions under 
which artists worked then and now, I 
should say that the cultivated exclusive- 
ness of the eighteenth century has given 
place to captivating the man in the street 
in the nineteenth ; that in place of dis- 
tinction we go in for popularity. Distinc- 
tion we know always implies disabilities 
or inequalities, for in a society where all 
are equally eminent no one would be 
distinguished. The more democratic we 
become—and the tendency is assuredly in 
the direction of government for the people 
by the people, rather than in the old days 


for the few by the still 
fewer privileged ones—the 
less distinguished for the 
while can our art be, see- 
ing that artists have to 
seek their patronage from 
the masses, while those 
of the eighteenth century 
obtained it from the 
classes. And this tran- 
sitional period through 
which we are passing ac- 
counts to a great extent 
for that lack of distinc- 
tion, the uniformity of 
mediocrity which seems 
to me so characteristic of 
the day. We see it strik- 
ingly shown in America, 
where the democratic 
spirit has charged through 
the veins of the people 
and largely directed their 
impulses. Matthew Ar- 
nold pointed out this lack 
of distinction, and gained 
their hatred for so doing. 

Let us see what was 
the consequence of the 
art of the last century 
addressing itself to a 
cultivated clever class, who had leisure 
to enjoy because they were not in- 
volved in “the fierce race for wealth.” 
Their very ease and assuredness of posi- 
tion narrowed their sympathies and gave 
them a false conception of men and 
things, notwithstanding Pope’s admonition 
to study man. They appear to have been 
easily deceived by ornament, and there 
was a great deal that was unreal—con- 
sciously sham—about their thoughts and 
feelings which found expression in their 
art. We never find them carried off their 
feet by the torrent and tempest of passion. 
They were always decorous and restrained 
—‘“ perfect gentlemen.” Their women- 
folk too were, to use Pope’s words, “ mis- 
tress of themselves when China falls.” 
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They carefully avoided hurting themselves, 
and therefore the ugly finds no expression 
in their art. Everything was well ordered 
in what was to them the best of all possible 
worlds. Religion sat comfortably upon 
their shoulders until such upsetters as 
Wesley and Whitfield appeared, doing their 
best to spoil life by making it uncom- 
fortable. 

Putting aside, for the time being, the 
works of sentiment we find that their war- 
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** Sortie from Gibraltar,” we are shown the 
pomp and panoply of war, a magnificent 
coup a@eil, that were they placed on the 
stage would to-day make tableaux which 
would draw all London. The ugly, cruel, 
craven side of it was left out, for who 
thinks of the price paid for victory when 
we can shout as victors? But whatever 
may be our mental attitude towards these 
eighteenth century war-pictures we must 
acknowledge that the painters then knew 





The Sortie from Gibraltar. After Trumbull 


(Engraved by W. Sharp—his masterpicce. ) 


pictures are charged with sentiment almost 
as unreal. It is war from a sentimental 
point of view—war decked out in full 
regimentals to display herself to advantage 
—from the commander-in-chief’s point of 
view, and not as the private sees it. Zhat 
has been left for a De Neuville, a Detaille, 
a Kipling to show us. Why should ar- 
tists have shown war from any other 
point of view than that of their customers, 
seeing that only the privileged few were 
going to buy the prints which were en- 
graved from the pictures ? 

In such pictures as the “Siege of” and 


how to arrange a striking tableau. They 
had the grand manner of presenting their 
subject which appears to be lost. They 
were not bothered about that debatable 
word realism. Special correspondents 
and artists on the spot did not exist, 
neither did photography; so their im- 
agination was very little fettered, and they 
could place their subject on the canvas 
in the way which seemed to them most 
effective. They were always story-tellers 
making use of symbols whenever possible, 
fearlessly grappling with the subject in 
a workmanlike manner, troubling them- 
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selves little, as I have said, as to whether 
their work was real, actual, or whatever 
the word is which expresses that photo- 
graphic fidelity which appears to be the 
standard whereby all art work in the 
future will be measured. 

Painters in the future will, I suppose, 
trust to “ snap-shots” for everything, and 
then we shall obtain accuracy, for a camera 
is assumed to be much more truthful 
than an artist; but. do not then expect 
grandeur, insight, the wide and sympathetic 
vision of the poet, that majesty of move- 
ment which comes from a trained eye and 
hand taught what to look for and what 
to throw away, that coup dail which the 
painters of the eighteenth century sought 
to give us. Imagination will have no 
room then for the sole of her foct. Like 
conscience she will be driven out of the 
habitations of men.* 

And yet it is the touch of imagination 
which makes the scene live on the canvas. 
It is not so much what goes into the 
brain as what comes out that we are con- 
cerned with in art. Could a snap-shot 
(had it been possible to have obtained 
one) of that supreme moment in the 
battle of Trafalgar when Nelson was 
mortally wounded, however much it might 
be enlarged, stir the blood and make 
us feel awestruck and overwhelmed as 
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Turner's picture in the National Gallery 
does some of us? The painter shows us 
what each of us sees in the mind’s eye, 
and the eye of the mind sees farther and 
wider than the eyes of the head: the 
camera may be the latter, it cari hever 
be the former; it is sight but not: in- 
sight. 

Photography is fast driving imagina- 
tion out of art. Indeed, artists who have 
to earn their living by their work had 
better turn photographers and so hasten 
the event to which the world is tending. 
Those who come after will have many 
alternatives to face, and the loss of imagina- 
tion is one of them. It seems likely to 
come with the loss of the grand and 
picturesque in nature, for what little 
escapes the hands of the railway con- 
tractor or speculative builder will be the 
jealously-guarded property ofa millionaire, 
or be shown at so much a head to groups 
of hard-eyed sightseers by the paid agent 
of a company owing it. 

The collection of prints in the British 
Museum of the eighteenth century will as 
time goes on grow increasingly interesting. 
What a relief it will be to turn aside from 
photography and enjoy the work of mien 
who did without photography, but pre- 
ferred to trust to insight and imagination 
and their own unaided observation, 


* Novre.—Since this was written some of the pictorial newspapers have given us snap-shots on the 
field of battle in Thessaly, and readers of Zhe /dler can judge of the effectiveness or the common- 


placeness of such records. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

RO say that I went 
from the presence 
without knowing 
how I did it, and 
that when I reached 
the courtyard I had 
no more idea by 
what staircase I had 
descended than if 
I had been blind, 
is but the truth; nor 

is it to be wondered at, when the 
amazing thing which had happened 
to me is in the least degree weighed 
or considered. In truth I walked on air 
and saw nothing, I was so deeply over- 
joyed ; and though it is certain that as I 
went out I met one and another, passed 
the sentries, and ran the gauntlet of 
curious eyes—for who that quits a court 
escapes that ordeal >—I was no more con- 
scious of the observations made upon 
me, or of the surprise I excited, than if I 
had really walked in the clouds. Issuing 
from the gates I took, by instinct rather 
than design, the road to London, and, 
hugging to my breast the letter which 
the King—the King !—had entrusted to 
me, made the best of my way towards 
Tyburn. 

I had been wiser had I gone by the 
other road through the village and 
taken the first coach I found; there 
are commonly one or two at Kensington 
waiting to carry passengers to London. 
But in the fluster of my spirits I did 
not measure the distance, or the time I 
shoald consume in walking. My main 
anxiety at the moment was to be alone ; 


alone, and at leisure to probe my for- 
tune and success, to appreciate both the 
relief and the good luck I had com- 
passed. I could have sung as I walked; 
I could have skipped and danced ; and 
a gleam of sunshine breaking the March 
sky and gilding the leafless arms of the 
trees and the flat green pastures that bor- 
der the road north of Hyde Park, I was 
moved to raise my hat and reverently 
thank Providence for this wonderful in- 
stance of its goodness ; which I had not 
had the heart to do for some time. 

When I descended to earth again—a 
step which was hastened by a flash of 
recollection that showed me Ferguson’s 
niece waiting at Clerkenwell Gate; a little 
figure, forlorn and desolate, yet with eyes 
of wrath and a face puckered with deter- 
mination—when I came I say a little to 
myself and to think of Hogsden Gardens, 
and remembered that it lay on the farther 
side of town by Bunhill Fields, I was 
already at Tyburn turning ; and it seemed 
to be no longer worth while toride. The 
day was on the wane, and the road thence 
to St. Giles’s Pound was lively with persons 
come out to take the air. Through these I 
threaded my way at a good pace, and com- 
ing to Holborn turned up Cow Lane, and 
so got speedily to Smithfield, and across 
the market to Long Lane. I knew my 
way so far without having need to ask. 

Here, however, I took sudden fright. 
My mind, which had been busy with the 
girl and the steps I should take to find 
her—if indeed I wished to find her, about 
which I was puzzled, my circumstances 
being now so different—was invaded by 
the notion that I had been long on the 


® Copyright, 1897, 69 Stanley J]. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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road. To this was added next moment the 
reflection that messengers sent to arrest 
the Duke might forestall me by taking a 
coach, The mere thought threw me into 
a hot fit, and this increased on me when 
I considered 
that 1 did not 
know the re- 
mainder of 
the road, and 
might waste 
time in trac- 
ing it. My 
first impulsé 
in this strai: 
was to seek a 
guide ; and I 
looked before 
and behind 
me. But Long 
Lane by 
Smithfield is 
only one de- 
gree better 
than Whet- 
stone Park, 
and I shrank 
from applying 
to the sots 
and drabs 
who stood at 
the doors or 
lounged cut 
of the patched 
windows and 
lazily watched 
me go by. 

In this dif- 
ficulty, and 
growing more 
diffident and alarmed the more slowly I 
walked, I looked about eagerly for some 
person of passable aspect of whom I 
could enquire. I saw none ; and my un- 
certain glances and loitering steps were 
beginning to draw on me advances and an 
attention that were anything but welcome, 
when I reached a corner where an alley, 
now removed—I think it was then called 
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** Hark you, my friend,” said the King, “‘can you keep your 
mouth shut?” 


Dog Alley—runs out of Long Lane. 
Here, as I paused, I saw a man, de- 
cently habited, come out of a house a 
little way down the alley. He closed 
the door behind him, and, as I looked, 
turned, and 
went off in 
the opposite 
direction, 

_ This was 
my oppor- 
tunity. With- 
out losing a 
moment I ran 
after him, and 
he, hearing 
my steps, turn- 
ed; and we 
came sharply 
face to. face. 
Then—and 
then only, 
when it was 
too late to re- 
treat—I saw 
with unutter- 
able dismay 
that the man 
I had stopped 
was no stran- 
ger, but the 
person who 
had dressed 
me up the 
night before 
and taken me 
to the mys- 
terious house 
in the sub- 
urbs—the 
man called Smith whom I had first seen 
under the Piazza in Covent Garden, and 
again in Ferguson’s room ! 

To come face to face with anyone of 
the gang was enough to make my knees 
tremble under me ; for had I not just in- 
formed against them? But of this man, 
though his civil treatment had been a 
pleasant contrast to Ferguson’s brutality, 
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I had conceived an instinctive dread ; 
based as much on his reserve and on a 
secret power with which I credited him 
as on his contemptuous treatment of my 
tyrant. In a word, had I come on Fer- 
guson himself I could scarcely have been 
more overcome. 

On first hearing my footsteps the man 
had turned on me very sharply, with the air 
of one who had no mind to be followed 
and no taste for followers. But, seeing 
who it was, his face grew light and he 
whistled his surprise. ‘‘ I was on my way 
to you,” he said, ‘‘and here youare. This 
is good luck. I suppose Ferguson sent 
you ?” 

“ No,” I stammered, avoiding his eyes, 
and wondering, with inward quakings, what 
was going to happen tome. ‘I—TI lost 
my road.” 

“Oh!” said he, and locked keenly at 
me. “Lest your road, did you? Well, 
it was very much to the purpose, as it 
happens. May I ask where you were 
going?” 

I shifted my feet uneasily. “To Bun- 
hill Fields,” I said, naming the first place in 
that neighbourhood of which I could think. 

“Ah!” he answered; and though it 
seemed scarcely possible that he could fail 
to observe the heat and disorder into which 
his presence threw me, he made no sign. 
“ Well, you are not far out,” he went on 
heartily, “and I will come with you. When 
you have done your errand we will talk 
over my business. This is your way. I 
know this end of the town well. And 
so,” he added with a sharp look at me, “ it 
was not Ferguson who sent you after me ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Nor his errand that brought you 
to this part ?” 

“No,” I said agan, my lips dry. 
“And I need not give you the trouble 
of coming with me. I shall be taking 
you-——” 

“Out of my way? Not at all,” he 
answered briskly. “ And it is no trouble. 
Come along, my friend.” 
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I dared say no more, nor show further 
reluctance ; and, with feet like lead and 
eyes roving furtively for a way of escape, 
I turned and went with him. Nay, it was 
not my feet only that were weighted ; the 
letter, and my consciousness of it, lay so 
heavy on my mind it was like lead in the 
pecket. 

I was indeed in a strait now! And 
in one so difficult I could discern no way 
out of it. I could in part, and in part 
only, command my countenance, but I 
failed absolutely to command my thoughts; 
which did nothing but revolve tumultu- 
ously round the words, “What am I to do? 
What am I to do? ” words that seemed 
written in red letters on my brain. Only 
one thing was clear in the confusion, and 
that was the urgent necessity of hiding 
my errand ; the disclosure of which must 
carry with it the discovery of the place 
whence I came and the company I had 
been keeping. With time to think and 


coolness to distinguish I should have 
seen the possibility of avowing 


my 
errand to the Duke, while laying it on 
Ferguson’s shoulders; but pushed for 
time and unable at a pinch to weigh all 
the issues, I could form no determination, 
much less one leading to so daring a step. 

In the meantime we moved on; and at 
first my com) anion seemed to be uncon- 
scious of my sluggish pace and my per- 
turbation. But presently I felt rather than 
saw that from minute to minute he glanced 
at me askance ; and that after each of these 
inspections he laughed silently. ‘The 
knowledge of this, and that I lay under 
his observation, immeasurably increased 
my embarrassment. I could no longer 
put a fair face on the matter; but every 
time he looked at me I looked away 
guiltily, unable to support his eyes. This 
presently grew to be so_ insupport- 
able that to escape from my embar- 
rassment I coughed and affected to 
choke. 

“You have a cold, I am afraid,” he 
said, scarcely concealing the sneer in his 

Q2 
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tone. “And yet—you look warm. You 
must have walked fast, my friend ?” 

I muttered that I had. 

“To overtake me, perhaps! It was 
good of you,” he said in the same tone of 
badinage. “ But here we are. What 
part of the Fields do you want? White- 
cross Street ?” 

“No,” I muttered. 

“ Then it must be Baxter’s Rents.” 

“No, I think not.” 

* Bunhill Row, then ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“No? Well, there is not much else,” 
he said; and he shrugged his shoulders, 
“except the Fields and the burial-ground. 
Your business does not lie with the latter, 
I suppose ?” 

“No,” I said faintly. And we stood. 

At another time I must have shuddered 
at the dreary expanse that on this utter- 
most fringe of the town stretched before us 
under a waning light ; an expanse of waste 
and weeds broken only by the dead wall of 
the burial-ground or the chimney of a 
brick-kiln, and bordered, where its limits 
were visible, by half-built houses, and 
squatters’ huts, and vast piles of refuse. 
Ugly as the prospect was, however, and 
far from re-assuring to the timorous, I 
asked nothing better than to look at it, 
and look at it, and continue to look at it. 
But Mr. Smith, who did not understand 
this mood, turned with an impatient laugh. 

“IT suppose that you did not come here 
to look at that,” said he. 

Like a fool I jumped at the absurd, the 
flimsy pretext. 

“Ves,” I said. “I—I came to take 
the air.” 

The moment the words were spoken I 
trembled at my audacity But he took 
it better than I expected, for he only 
paused to stare at me, and then chuckled 


grimly. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “then, now 


that you have taken the air we will go 
back. Have you anything to object to 
that, Mr. Taylor?” 

T could find nothing. 


“T will come with you,” he continued, 
“T want to see Ferguson, and we can 
settle my business there.” 

But this only presented to me a dread- 
ful vision of Ferguson, released from his 
bonds, and mad with rage ; and I stopped 
short. 

**T am not going to him,” I said. 

“No,” said he. “Then where, may I 

ask, are you going?” And he watched me 
with a placid amusement, which made it 
as clear as the daylight that he saw 
through my evasions. ‘‘ Where is it my 
lord’s pleasure to go?” 
' © To Brome’s—in Fleet Street,” I mut- 
tered hoarsely. And if he had had his 
back to me at that instant, and I a knife 
in‘ my hand, I could have run him 
through! For as I said it, and he as- 
sented, and we stepped out together to 
return the way we -had come through 
Long Lane—over which the sky hung 
low in a dull yellow haze, the last of 
the western light—-I had a swift and sting- 
ing recollection of the King, and my 
lord, and the letter, and the passage of 
time ; and could have turned on him 
and poured out curses on him in the 
impotence of my rage and impatience. 
For the hour of grace which the King had 
granted was gone, and a second was 
passing ; and still the letter that should 
warn the Duke of Berwick lay in my 
pocket, and I saw no chance of deliver- 
ing it. 

That Smith discerned the chagrin which 
this enforced companionship caused me 
—though not the ground of it—was as 
plain as that the fact gave him pleasure. 
I had no longer such a command of my 
features that I could trust myself to look 
at him ; but I was conscious, using some 
other sense, that he frequently looked at 
me; and that always after these inspec- 
tions he smiled like a man who finds 
something to his taste. And I hated him. 

How long with these feelings I could 
have borne to go with him, or what I 
should have done in the last resort, re- 
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mains unproved ; for at the same corner 
half-way down Long Lane, where I had 
first espied him, he paused. “I want to 
go in here,” he said. “I need only detain 
you a moment, Mr. Taylor.” 

“TI will wait for you,” I 
tingling with sudden hope. 
inside I could run 
for it! 

“Very well,” he 
said. “This way.” 

I fancied that 
he suspected no- 


muttered, 


While he was 


thing, I fancied 
even that I had 
been wrong 





throughout; and 
overjoyed I went 
with him to the 
door of the house 
from which I had 
seen him emerge ; 
my intention 
being to flee hot- 
foot the instant 
his back was 
turned. The / 
house was three- 
storied, high, nar- 
row and common- 
place, one of a 
row not long built. 
Apparently he 
was at home 
there, for taking a 
key from his 
pocket, he opened 
the door; and 
stood aside for me 

“TI will wait,” I said. 

“Very well. You can wait inside,” he 
answered. 

If I had been wise I should have 
turned there and then, in the open street, 
and taking to my heels have run for my life 
and stayed for nothing. But, partly fool 
and partly fearful, clinging toa hope which 
was scarcely a belief—that when he went 
upstairs or into another room, I might 





to enter. 
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unlatch the door and begone—I let my- * 
self be persuaded ; and I entered. The 
moment I had done so, he whipped out 
the key and, thrusting the door to with 
his shoulder, locked it on the inside. 
Then he threw off all disguise. With 
a laugh of triumph he turned to where 
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*Now we will have that letter, if you please.” 


I stood, trembling in the half-dark pas- 
sage. “Now,” he said, “we will have 
that letter if you please, Mr. Taylor. I 
have a fancy to see what is in it.” 

“That letter?” I faltered. 

“Yes, that letter!” 

“T have no letter,” I said. 

‘Pooh! lIctter or no letter, out with 
it! Do you think I could see you 
touching your breast every half-minute 
to make sure that you had it, and 
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not know what was in the wind? You 
are a poor plotter, Mr. Taylor, and I 
doubt if you will ever be of any use 
to me. But come, out with it—unless 
you want me to be rough with you. Out 
with whatever you have, and no tricks !” 

He had a way with him when he spoke 
in that tone, not loudly but between his 
teeth, his eyes at the same time growing 
towards one another, that was worse than 
Ferguson’s pistol; and I was alone with 
him in an empty house. Some, who 
would have done what I did, will blame 
me ; but in the main the world is sensible, 
and I shall forfeit no prudent man’s 
esteem when I confess that, after one 
attempt at evasion—which he met by 
wrenching my coat open, and thrusting 
me against the wall so violently that my 
head spun --I gave up the letter. 

“T warn you! Iwarn you!” I cried, 
in a paroxysm of rage and grief. “It is 
for the Duke of Berwick, and if you open 
it - 

“For the Duke of Berwick?” he 
cried, pausing and gazing at me with 
his finger on the seal. ‘Why, you fool, 
why did you not tell me that before? 
From whom? From that scum, Fer- 
guson ?” 

“From the Duke of Shrewsbury,” I 
answered, rendered reckless by rage. 

“What?” he cried, in a voice of 
supreme surprise. 

“From the Duke of Shrewsbury,” 
I repeated ; thinking that he had not 
understood me. 

“My God!” he said, with a deep 
breath. “And have I caught my lord at 
last !” 

“You are more likely to be caught 
yourself !” I answered, furiously. 

He took no heed of that, but merely 
signing to me to follow him, he sprang 
up the stairs; and opening a door led 
the way into a back-room bare and miser- 
able, but lighted by the last yellow glow 
of sunset. It was possible to read here, 





and without a moment’s hesitation he 


broke the seal of the letter, and tearing 
the packet open, read the contents. 

I could see that the perusal gave him 
satisfaction ; his face, which in the level 
light cast by the window seemed to 
gieam with joy, no less than his move- 
ments, bearing witness to this. Flourish- 
ing the letter in great excitement he 
twice strode the floor, muttering un- 
formed sentences. Then he looked at 
the paper again and his jaw fell. ‘“ But 
it is not his hand!” he cried, staring at 
it in dismay. And then recovering him- 
self, “* No matter,” he said. ‘No matter! 
It is his name, and his signature, and the 
veriest fool would have used another 
hand. Is it yours? Did you write it, 
blockhead ?” 

* No,” I said. 

“No! ‘Then how—thousand devils, 
how did you come by it? By this— 
eh?” he rapped out. “This letter? 
What d——d hocus pocus is here? What 
have you to do with the Duke of Shrews- 
bury that he makes you his messenger ?” 

He stretched out his hand as if he 
would shake the truth out of me; and I 
knew that I had never been in greater dan- 
ger in my life. Yet something of wit came 
to me in this extremity. Comprehending 
that if I said I came from Kensington 
I might expect the worst, I lied to him ; 
yet cunningly used the truth where it 
suited me. ‘The Duke came to Fer- 
guson’s,” I stammered. 

‘To Ferguson’s ?” he answered, staring 
at me. 

“Yes, and bade him get that letter to 
the Duke; for his lodging was known and 
warrants would be out.” 

Smith clapped his hands softly. 
“ What!” he cried. “Is he in it as 
deep as that? Oh, the cunning! Oh, 
the cunning of him! And I to be 
going to all this trouble and subtlety, 
and close on despair at that! And 
so—Ferguson gave you the lettcr?” 

“ They both did.” 

“The old fox, too! And I was be- 
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ginning to think him a bygone! Why 
he beats us all! he beats us all! Or he 
would have beaten us if he had not 
trusted this silly. But I am forgetting. 
‘The Duke must be warned—if he has not 
started.. When was this given to you, 
Mr. ‘Trusty Taylor?” 

“ Two hours ago,” I said, sullenly. 

“Two hours!” he 
said ; and I was pleased 
to see that that alarm- 
ed him. ‘You fool!” baa 
he continued, “why did 
you not tell me at once 
what you had got, and 
whither you were going? 
If the Duke is taken it 
will lie at your door. 
And if he is saved— 
ha! ha !—it will be to 
my credit.” 

“JT will come with 
you,” I said, plucking 
up a spirit as I saw him 
about to leave. 

“No, you will not, 
he answered, coolly re- 
pulsing me. “I am 
much obliged to you, 
but I prefer to gain 
the credit and tell the —— 
tale my own way. You 
will stay here, Mr. ‘Tay- 
lor ; and when the Duke 
is away lll come and 
release you. In the 
meantime I would ad- 
vise you to keep quiet. 
Hoity-toity, what is 
this ?” he continued, as 
in my despair I tried to push by him. 
‘‘Go back, you fool, or it will be the 
worse for you. You are wof going out.” 

With that, resisting all my appeals, he 
thrust me forcibly from the door; and, 
whipping outside it, locked it on me. In 
vain I hammered on it with my fist and 
called after him, and even threatened him. 
With a mocking laugh he clattered down 
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I saw a man had come to a stand tefore 
the door. 
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the stair, and I heard the house-door 
slammed and locked. I listened a mo- 
ment after that, but all remained quiet ; 
and then, wild with rage, I turned to the 
window, thinking that I might escape that 
way. Alas, it looked only into a walled 
yard, and was strongly barred. 

Then, God knows I thought myself the 

most unlucky of men: 
a a man ruined on the 
point of a great suc- 
cess. 1 flung myself on 
the floor in my de- 
spair; I could have 
dashed my head against 
the boards. But pre- 
sently, in the midst of 
my bewailing myself, 
and when the first con- 
vulsive fit of rage was 
abating, a new thought 
brought me to my feet, 
my teeth chattering. 
What if Smith, before 
he returned, fell in with 
Ferguson? The meet- 
ing was the more prob- 
able, since if Ferguson 
succeeded in _ freeing 
himself, he was as likely 
to hasten to the Duke 
of Berwick to wain him 
as to do anything else. 
At any rate I was not 
inclined to sit. weighing 
the chances; on the con- 
trary, hastening franti- 
cally to the door, I 
tried it with knee and 
shoulcer. ‘To my joy it 
yielded somewhat; on which, throwing 
caution aside, I flung myself against it 
with all my weight. The lock gave way, 
and, the door flying open, I came near to 
falling down the stairs. 

Still, I had succeeded. But I soon 
found that I was no nearer freedom than 
before. The passage was dark, and the 
house door, when i had groped my way 
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to it, resisted all my efforts. This drove 
me to seek another egress, if such a thing 
existed. In the dark the search was not 
casy, but at length, and by dint of groping 
about, I hit on a door which led into a 
downstairs room ; it was unlocked and I 
entered, feeling before me with my hands. 
I trod cautiously across the room to where 
the window should be, and sought for and 
presently found the shutters. I tried the 
bar, and to my joy felt it swing. I let it 
down and dragged the shutters open, and 
with a sigh of relief saw through the 
leaded panes the dark dull lane outside, 
with a faint light from a neighbouring 
window gleaming on the wall opposite. 

I was seeking for a part of the window 
that would open, and wondering whether, 
if I did not find one, I should have the 
courage to burst the casement and run for 
it, when a step approaching along the lane 
set my heart beating. The step came 
nearer and paused ; and peering out, my 
face close to the glass, I saw a man had 
come to a stand before the door. After 
that, to say that my knees quivered under 
me but faintly expresses the terror I felt ! 
For as the man moved he brought himself 
within the circle of light I have mentioned, 
and at the same time he raised his face, 
and through the glass my eyes met 
those of Ferguson ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

If, a few minutes before, I had thought 
myself the most unlucky of men and 
placed beyond fear or misfortune by 
that which had happened, I knew better 
when I saw that sight from the win- 
dow. I fell back into the darkness, as 
if even from the road and through the 
panes Ferguson’s eyes must discover me. 
Ignorant whether the room in which I 
stood contained anything to shelter me, 
or barewalled must discover me to the 
first person who entered with a light, my 
natural impulse, when the moment of 
panic passed, was to escape from it. 

But to do this in haste was not easy. 


By the time that, trembling in every limb, 
I had groped my way into the passage 
the key was turning in the lock of tke 
outer door, and I saw myself within an 
arm’s length of capture. This so terrified 
me that I sprang desperately for the stair- 
case, but stumbling over the lowest step, 
fell on my knees with a crash that seemed 
to shake the walls. For a moment the 
pain was so sharp that I could only lic 
where I fell ; nor when, spurred by the im- 
minence of the danger, I had got to my feet, 
could I do more than crawl up the stairs 
and crouch down on the landing, a little 
to one side, and out of eyeshot from below. 

Willingly now would I have forgiven 
Fortune all her past buffets in return for 
present safety, for if Ferguson came up, 
as I thought him sure to come up, I 
was lost. I could neither retreat without 
noise, nor, if I could, knew where to hide. 
In this extremity, my heart beating so 
thickly that I thought I must choke, I 
was relieved to hear Ferguson — after 
spending what seemed to me to be an 
age striking flint and steel in the passage— 
go grumbling into the lower room ; where 
a glimmer falling on the wall of the pas- 
sage told me that he had at last suc- 
ceeded in procuring a light. 

It was no surprise to me to learn that 
he was in the worst of tempers. I heard 
him swear at the open shutter; then, 
almost before I had thanked Providence 
for present safety, he was out again in the 
passage. I made no. doubt that he was 
going to ascend now, and I gave myself 
up for lost. Instead, he stood and called 
“Mary! Mary!” Then, ‘‘Do ye hear, 
you hussy? If ye are hiding above there, 
it will be the worse for you, you d—d 
baggage! Come down, d’ye hear me?” 

Now, I thought, getting no answer, 
he would come up; and my heart 
stood. But it seemed he called only to 
make sure, and not because he thought 
that she was above; for he went back 
into the lower room, and I heard him 
moving to and fro, and going about to 
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light a fire, the crackling of which gave an 
odd note'of cheerfulness in the house. I 
was beginning to weigh the possibility of 
slipping by the door, on the chance of 
finding the outer one unfastened, and 
had actually risen to my feet when a key 
grated in the lock, and, supposing it to be 
Smith, I sank back into my former posi- 
tion. 

Had it been Smith, it would have been 
some comfort tome; for I thought him 
more prudent if no less dangerous than 
the plotter, and fancied that I had more 
to fear from one than from two. But the 
step that entered was lighter than a man’s; 
and in a moment Ferguson’s greeting told 
the rest and made the situation clear. 

“Ha, you are here at last, are you !” 
he cried with an angry oath. “ Did you 
want me to break every bone in your body, 
lass, that you stayed out till now, and I to 
have the fire to light? You should have 
a pretty good tale to tell or have kept 
clear of this! D’ye hear me? Speak, 
you viper, and don’t stand there, glowering 
like a wood-cat !” 

“TI am here now,” was the sullen an- 
swer. My heart leapt, for the voice was 
Mary’s ; the weary tone I could under- 
stand. 

“Here now!”he retorted. ‘“ And that 
is to be all, is it? Perhaps, my girl, I will 
presently show you two minds about that. 
Where is the baggage ?” 

“T have not brought it.” 

“Not brought it?” he cried. 

“No,” she answered. 

“ And why not, you Jezebel ?” 

“You need not misname me,” she 
amswered coolly. “I was followed and 
could not come here; and I could not 
carry it with me all day. And I could 
not send it, for there was no one here 
totakeit in. It is at the Spread Eagie in 
Gracechurch Street, to go by to-morrow’s 
waggon to Colchester. ‘That is what I 
told them, but it can be fetched away in 
the morning.” 

“If I did not think you were a big liar, 
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girl?” he answered doubtfully ; but I knew 
by his tone that he b-lieved her. 

“You may think what you like,” she 
replied. 

‘“* And how do you suppose I am to do 
for to-night ?” he answered querulously. 

“You must do as you can,” she said. 
“You have your Hollands, and I have 
brought some bread and meat.” 

“It is a dog’s life,” he said, with a 
snarl. 

“Tt is the life you choose,” she retorted. 

He paused awhile in sheer astonish- 
ment at her audacity. ‘Then, “ Peste!” 
he cried. ‘‘ What is it to you, you slut ?” 

“Why, a dog’s life too! and not of my 
choice!” she answered passionately, her 
voice breaking. ‘ What am I better than 
an orange-girl in the streets? What do I 
get, and walk the pavement on your er- 
rands night and day? What do I get? 
And always hiding and sneaking, hiding 
and sneaking! And for what?” 

‘*For your living, you graceless bag- 
gage!” he roared. ‘‘ Who feeds you and 
clothes you, you hussy? Who boards 
you and lodges you, and finds you in 
meat and malt, you feckless toad? You 
shameless ——-” 

“Ay, call names!” she answered 
bitterly—and it was not hard to discern 
that she was almost beside herself with 
the long sick waiting and the disap- 
pointment. “It is what you are good 
for! It is all that your plots end 
in! Call names, and you are happy! 
But I am tired, and tired of it, I tell 
you. I am tired of bare boards and 
hiding, and all for what? For those 
that, when you have brought them back, 
you will be as fierce to oust as you are 
now to restore! And shameless it is you 
call me?” she continued with feverish 
rapidity. “Shameless? Have you not 
sent me into the streets a hundred times, 
and close on midnight, and not a 
thought or care what happened: to me so 
long as your letter went safe? Have you 


not sent me where to be taken was to 
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be jailed and whipped, and not a thought 
of pity or what a life it was for a girl? 
Have you not done this and more?” she 
continued, breathless with passion. “ And 
more? And you take praise for feeding 
me! You call me grace!ess and shame- 
less !” 

She paused and gave him room to 
speak ; but though he put on a show of 
bluster it was evident her violence alarmed 
him. ‘“QOdd’s name, and what is all 
this?” he said. “What ails the girl? 
What has set you up now, you vixen?” 

“You!” she cried vehemently. ‘“ You 
and your trade!” 

“Well,” he said, with a sort of sullen 
reasonableness, ‘‘and what is the matter 
with the trade? What is wrong’ with the 
trade, I say? I'll tell you this, my lass, 
you would live badly without it.” 

‘*T would live honestly,” she cfied. 
“ And as my father lived!” 

“You drab!” he cried. ‘‘ Leave that 
alone.” 

Judging from the tone of his voice I 
expected him to break out with fresh 
oaths and curses, but instead an astonish- 
ing silence fell on the two. It fell for me 
at an unlucky moment ; for, forgetting, in 
my keen desire to see as well as hear, the 
risk I ran, I had crept down the stairs, 
and now lacked but a pace of seeing into 
the room. The noise ceasing, I dared 
neither take that step nor retreat ; and it 
was only when the silence had continued 
so long that curiosity overcame fear, that 
I ventured the advance ; and looking in, 
saw that the girl, her fire and fury gone, 
was leaning against the wall beside the 
hearth, her face averted ; while Ferguson 
himself, in an attitude of dejection scarcely 
less marked, stood near her, his head 
bowed and his bloodshot eyes fixed on 
the fire. 

“Ay, he lived honestly, your father,” 
he muttered at last. “It is true, my lass. 
True it is. But—he had a fair wind, had 
Alan, and a short course; and if he had 
lived to be sixty, God knows! We are 


what we are made. I mind hjm well, and 
the burn we fished and the pickle things 
we took out, and your mother that played 
with us in her cutty sark, and not a shoe 
between us nor a bodle of money; but 
the green hills round us, and all we knew 
of the world that it lay beyond them. 
And that was all your father ever knew, 
my lass. And well for him! Ay, well 
for him! But woe’s me! and woe to the 
man who took my living! and woe to the 
evil King!” 

His voice was beginning to rise ; in a 
moment he would have reached his native 
pitch of denunciation, of which even now 
some of his many writings afford a pale 
reflection. But at the word Azzg there 
came a sharp knocking at the door, and 
he paused. For me, I turned in a panic, 
and, heedless what noise I made, I hurried 
up the stairs. The steps creaked under 
me; but fortunately the knocking was 
repeated so quickly and persistently that 
it covered the sound of my flight. And 
I had safely ensconced myself in the old 
place before Ferguson, doubtless in obedi- 
ence to some signal, appeared in the pas- 
sage and opened the door. 

Immediately half-a-dozen men poured 
in, growling in low tones; and passed 
into the room below. Until the outer 
door was closed and secured, I could catch 
nothing, though fear sharpened my ears. 
Then, as Ferguson went in after them, one 
of the new-comers raised his voice in 
answer to a question. “What is up?” 
he cried with a rattling oath. ‘“ What is 
up, old fox? Why, allisup! And we'll 
swing for it before the month is over, if 
we cannot clear out to-night! You are a 
clever one, Mr. Ferguson, but you are 
caught this time, with better men. God! 
if I had the sneak here that peached on us, 
I would cut his liver out! I would sa 

Two or three voices joined in to the 
same tune and drowned his words; one 
asking where Prendergast was, another 
where Porter was, a third indulging in 
threats so horrid and blasphemies so 
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profane that I turned cold where I 
crouched. And no wonder ; I began to 
understand what had happened, and my 
situation. But that nothing might be 
spared me Ferguson, in a quavering voice, 
that proved all was news to him, asked 
again what was the matter. 

‘*The Blues are moved,” cried three or 
four, speaking at once. “They were 
marching out when we left,” cried another. 
“The guards at Kensington are doubled, 
and the orders for the King’s hunting to- 
morrow are cancelled. They were hurry- 
ing to and fro calling the Council when 
we came away, and messengers were be- 
ginning to go round the taverns.” 

“‘ Ay, and they have seized the horses 
at the King of Bohemia’s Head,” added 
another, * so they know a lot.” 

“ But is it—certain? ” Ferguson asked, 
with a break in his voice. 

“As certain as that we shall hang for it, 
if we do not get over!” was the brutal 
answer. 

** And the Captain ?” 

“T have been at his lodgings. He has 
not been heard of since noon. He 
ordered his horse then; and they say took 
the road. And hell to it, if that is so, he 
is half way to France by this! And 
safe! Safe, you devils, and we are left here 
caught like rats !” 

“ Ay, we'll go farther than France!” 
one shrieked. “As for me I am off. 
I shall go, and : 

“No, by God, you don't cried 
another ; and flung himself, as it seemed 
to me, between the first speaker and the 
door. ‘You don’t go and sell the rest of 
us, and save your own neck.” 

“Where is Porter, then ?” 

“ And Prendergast ?” 

“Not here! Nor Sir William! Nor 
Friend! So what is the good of talking 
like that !” 

“He will make a fat hang, will Sir 
William!” said one, with a mad laugh 
that died in his throat. “ It will cure his 
gout.” 
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At that, one of the others cried with 
furious oaths for liquor; and I judged 
that Ferguson gave them of his Hollands. 
But it was little among so many, and was 
gone in a moment, and they calling for 
more, ‘‘ There is a keg upstairs,” said he, 
feebly. “Inthe back-room. But get it 
for yourselves. You have hung me. To 
think that I should have played the game 
with such fools !” 

They laughed recklessly, a savage note 
in their voices. ‘Ay, you should have 
stuck to your pen, old fox,” one cried. 
“Then it was only the printer hung. 
But we'll drink your health before you 
swing. Up, Keyes, and fetch the stuff. 
It may be bad, but we'll drink to the 
squvezing of the Rotten Orange once 
more ; if it be the last toast I drink !” 


CHAPTER XXVII, 

The terror that had gripped me on their 
first entrance, and driving all the blood 
in my body to my heart had there set 
it bounding madly—this I should vainly 
describe to persons who have never been 
in such a situation or within a few feet 
of death. That, reckless and driven 
to the wall, the conspirators would 
sacrifice me to their vengeance if they 
discovered me I felt certain ; and at any 
moment they might come up and discover 
me. Yet behind me were the confining 
walls of the house whence | knew of no 
exit ; and before me, where alone evasion 
seemed to be possible, the open door, 
and the flood of light that issued from 
the doorway, forbade the attempt. I 
lay sweating and listening, therefore, while 
they snarled and cursed in the black 
mood of men betrayed and hopeless ; yet 
because of the chance that after all they 
might go out as they had come, I had 
so far kept my terror within bounds. 

Not so, when I heard Ferguson bid the 
man mount and fetch the keg. With 
prudence, I might still have controlled 
myself and kept quiet ; and holding my 


breath though I were suffocated, and 
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silencing my heart though I died, I might 
have lain and let him pass—supposing he 
brought no light. Nay, had I crouched 
low, he might not have observed me with 
a light ; for I was a little beside the stair- 
head, and to enter the room whence I 
had broken out he need not face me. 
But when I heard him stumbling upwards, 
a sudden horror of the loneliness of the 
house came on me, with an overwhelming 
perception of my helplessness and of the 
life and death struggle to which the men 
below were committed—so that death 
seemed to be in the air ; which together 
so far overcame me that I did the last 
thing I intended to do. As the man came 
up the stairs, a light in his hand, I rose 
up and stood, gasping at him. 

He paused and held up the light. 
“The devil!” he said, staring. And 
then, “ Who the are you? Oh, I 
see. Here, Ferguson! Here’s your man!” 

The answer from below was a roar for 
liquor. 

“What are you doing here?” the man 
with the light went on, puzzled as much 
by my silence as my presence. 

“T am—going,” I stammered. A des- 
perate hope rose in my breast at sight of 
the man’s perplexity. He might let me 
pass. 

For aught I know he would have done 
so; and it is possible that I might 
have gone unseen by the open door and 
gained the street. But as he stood, staring, 
a second man came into the passage, and 
looked up and saw me. “Hallo!” he 
said. ‘“ Who is that?” 

“Ferguson’s man,” Keyes answered. 
“ But, boil me, if I know what is the 
matter with him !” 

The other called Ferguson, and he 
came out, and looked ; looked, and knew 
me, and with a scream of rage, sprang up 
the stairs. In the first fury of wrath he 
threw himself on me so suddenly and with 
so much violence and intention that I was 
a child in his hands; and but for the 
others’ exertions, who (not understanding 





the matter) tore him from me, I must have 
been choked out of hand. As it was 
I was black in the face, dizzy, and scarcely 
conscious when they freed me from him : 
nor in much better case for the respite. 
For with all they could do he would not re- 
lease my shoulder; but dragging me down, 
he cried breathlessly and continuously 
to the others to listen—to listen! That he 
had the traitor! that I was the informer ! 
the spy, the blood-seller! And with that, 
and as he partly forced and partly hauled 
me down the stairs, the men thickened 
round me, until dragged into the lighted 
room I found myself hemmed in by a 
ring of lowering faces, a ring that, look 
where I might, presented no breach or 
chance of escape, no face that pitied or 
understood. He who seemed to be in 
highest authority among them —- after- 
wards I knew him for Charnock the un- 
frocked Fellow of Magdalen, who suffered 
later with King and Keyes—did indeed 
make Ferguson let me go ; thrusting him 
back and calling on him to tell his tale, 
and have done with his blasphenty. But 
though I turned that way in momentary 
hope of aid, I read no encouragement in 
a face as stern and relentless as it was 
fanatical. A lamp hooked high on one 
wall obscured half the circle and flung 
a -bright glare on the other half; but in 
light or shade, seen or unseen, and 
whether drink flushed it, or passion 
blanched it, every face that met my 
shrinking gaze seemed to be instinct with 
doom. 

In such situations fear, which spurs 
some minds, paralyseg others. Vainly I 
tried to think, to frame a defence, to deny 
or avoid. The glare of the lamp dazzled 
and confused me. To Ferguson’s pas- 
sionate iterations, ‘‘The Lord has de- 
livered him into our hands! I tell you, 
the Lord has delivered him into our 
hands!. There is your informer! There 
is your traitor!” I could find but one 
answer—a feeble, “Iam not! Iam not!” 
This I continued to repeat—while one 
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In the fury of his wrath he threw himself on me. 
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plucked me this way that he might see 
me better, and another that way—until 
Keyes struck me on the mouth, and 
thrusting me back bade me be silent. 

“ And you, too, Mr. Ferguson,” Char- 
nock said, raising his hand to still the 
tumult, ‘‘have done with your swearing, 
and talk plainly. Say what you know, 
and have no fear; if what you allege be 
proved, we will do justice on him.” 

“ Ay, by !” cried Cassel. 
for a life.” 

“But, first, what do you know?” Char- 
nock continued brusquely. “Speak to 
the point. We must be gone by midnight, 
if we are to save ourselves.” 

Then, and then only, I think, Fer- 
guson, hitherto blinded by rage, became 
sensible of the fact that he stood himself 
in a dubious position; that to tell all, 
and particularly to reveal the visit which 
the Secretary had paid to him at his lodg- 
ings, would place his conduct in a light 
far from favourable. Not only were the 
men before him in no mood to draw fine 
distinctions, but it was on the credit of 
his name and as his tool that I had come 
to be mixed up in the matter and gained 
my knowledge of it. It took no great 
acuteness, therefore, to foresee that their 
suspicions, once roused, they would punish 
first and prove afterwards, and be as ready 
to turn on the master as the man. 

Such—when I came to review the scene 
afterwards, coolly and in safety—were, I 
had no doubt, the reflections that gave 
Ferguson pause at the last moment ; and 
that occasioned a kind of fit into which 
he fell at this juncture—his eyes glaring, 
his jaw moving dumbly, and his hands 
springing out in uncouth gestures, like 
those of a man _ half-paralysed —-a fit 
which at the time was set down to 
pure rage and a temper of mind always 
bordering on the insane. But, probably, 


“A life 





under cover of that display, his crafty 
brain, apt in such crises, did its wark ; 
for when he found his voice he had his 
tale pat ; and where truth and a lie most 
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ingeniously and sometimes inexplicably 
mixed would scarcely serve his turn or 
win him credence, he imposed on his 
hearers, even on Charnock, by pure scorn 
and an air of superior knowledge. 

“ What I know,” said he, “ you shall 
know. It is enough to biast him ten 
times. To-day it happened that the 
Secretary came to my lodgings.” 

For a moment the roar of surprise 
which followed the statement silenced him. 
But in a moment he recovered himself. 

“ Ay!” he said, looking round him, de- 
fiantly. “The Secretary. What of it? 
Do you think that you know everything, 
or that everything is told to you? ‘To- 
day, I say, the Duke of Shrewsbury came 
to my lodgings.” 

“Why?” cried Charnock, between his 
teeth. “Why? Answer me that!” 

“Why ?” Ferguson answered. ‘“ Well, 
if you will have it, to send a message 
through me to the other Duke, as he has 
done three times before since his Grace 
has been in England,” 

“To the Duke of Berwick ?” 

“What other Duke is there ?” the plot- 
ter asked, scornfully. 

“But by G ! If the Secretary 
knows that his Grace is in England———” 

“Well?” 

* “What will he not know ?” 

“T cannot say what he will not know, 
Mr. Charnock,” the plotter answered, with 
a superior smile that brought his wig to 
his eyebrows. “But I can say what he 
did not know. He knew nothing of your 
little business. For the rest, when le 
left me I missed my man here, and 
coming to enquire, learned that he had 
been seen to join the Secretary at the 
door of the house, speak to him, and go 
away with him. That was enough for 
me. I changed my lodging, slipped 
away here, and had been here an hour 
when you came. As soon as you said 
that someone had peached to-day I 
guessed who it was. Then Keyes cried 
that he was here, and there he was.” 
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“But how did he come to be here?” 
Charnock asked, sternly, and with sus- 
picion. 

“God knows!” said Ferguson, shrug- 


ging his shoulders ; “ I don't.” 


“You did not bring him ?” 

“Go to, fora fool! Perhaps he came 
to listen, perhaps he was sent. He knew 
of this place. For the rest, I have told 
you all I know, and it is enough or should 
be. Hang the dog up! There is a 
beam and a hook. You hound, you shall 
swing for it!” he shrieked, bringing his 
crimson, blotched face close to mine, and 
threatening me with his swollen fingers. 
“You thought to outwit me, did you? 
You, you dog! You crossed me and 
thought to sell me, did you? You dolt! 
you zany! you are sold yourself! Sold 
and shall swing! Swing! Swing and rot; 
ay, and so shall all my enemies perish !” 

“An end to that,” said Charnock, push- 
ing him away roughly. “All the same, if 
this is true, he sha// swing.” 

“T can say it is true!” cried a man 
thrusting himself forward, while with 
shaking knees and chattering teeth, and 
tongue that refused to do its work, I 
strove to speak, to say or do something — 
something that might arrest the instant 
doom that threatened me. “It is true 
enough,” he continued, coolly. “I was 
on the watch at Kensington this after- 
noon and saw the Secretary arrive and 
go in to the Dutchman. And he had 
this bully boy with him. I know him 
again and can swear to him.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

I am sure that it is one thing to 
confront with calmness a death that is 
known to be inevitable, and quite another 
and a more difficult thing to assume 
the same brow where hope and a 
chance remain. I am not ashamed, 
therefore, that in a crisis which amply 
justified all the horror and repugnance 
which mortals feel at the prospect of 
sudden and yiolent dissolution, I fell 


below the heroic standard, and said and 
did things, miles impar Achilli. 

Nevertheless, it is with no goodwill 
I dwell on the matter; in writing, as 
in life, there are decencies ;_ things 
to be told and others to be implied. 
Let few words suffice then, alike for the 
moment when Charnock, holding back 
the others, wrung from me, half-swooning 
as I was, the admission that I had been 
to Kensington; and for those minutes 
of frenzied terror which followed, when 
screaming and struggling in their grasp, 
now trying to fling myself down, and now 
shrieking for mercy, I was dragged to a 
spot below the hook, and held there by 
relentless fingers while a rope was fetched 
from the next room. I had no vision, as I 
have read that some have, of the things 
done in my life: but the dark faces that 
hemmed me in under the light, the grim 
looks of one, and the pallor of another, 
—even Ferguson’s hideous visage as he 
hovered in the background, biting his 
nails between terror and exultation—all 
these, and enlarged and multiplied, I saw 
with a dreadful clearness ; a keenness of 
vision that of itself was torture. 

“Oh, God!” I cried, at last. “Help! 
Help!” For from man I could see no 
help. 

“ Ay, man, pray,” said Charnock, in- 
“ Pray, for you must die. We 
Here is the 





exorably. 
will give you one minute. 
rope. Who will fasten it ?” 

“A fool,” cried a shrill gibing voice, 
from somewhere beyond the circle. ‘‘ No 
other.” 

I started convulsively : I had forgotten 
the girl’s presence. So doubtless had 
the conspirators, for at the sound of her 
voice, they turned quickly towards her ; 
and, the ring of men opening out in the 
movement, she became visible to me. 
She stood, confronting us, her lips red, 
her face white as paper, her eyes glit- 
tering with a strange fierceness. Long 
afterwards she told me that the sound of 
my shrieks and cries ringing iri her ears 
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had been almost more than she could 
bear: that as scream followed scream she 
had driven the nails into her palms until 
her hands bled; and so only had been 
able to restrain herself, knowing well that 
if she would intervene to the purpose her 
time was not yet. 

Now that it had come, nothing could 
exceed the mockery and scorn that were 
in her tone. “A fool,” she cried, stri- 
dently, “has fetched it, and a fool will 
fasten it! And, whoever hangs, they 
will hang. And two of you at the back 
there will hang them. Why, you are 
fools, you are all fools, or you would 
take care that every man among you put 
his hand to the job, and was as deep as 


another! Or, if you like precedence, and 


it is a question of fastening—for the man 
who fetched the rope, he is as good as 
dead already,—let the hand that wove the 
noose, tie it! Let that man tie it!” And 
with pitiless finger she pointed to the old 
plotter, who sneaking, and cringing in the 


background, had already his eye on the 
door and his mind on retreat. “ Let him 
tie it!” she repeated. 

“You slut!” he roared, his eyes 
squiating with fury. “ Your tongue shall 
be slit. To your garret, vixen. Do you 
hear me?” 

But the others, 1s was not unnatural, 
saw the matter in a different light. ‘ By 

, the wench is right!” cried Cassel ; 
and Keyes said the same; and another 
backing him, there was a general chorus of 
“ Ay, the girl is right! The girl is right!” 

At that, the man who had brought the 
rope threw it down. ‘‘There’s for me!” 
he said, gloomily, and with an ugly gleam 
in his eyes. “Let the old devil take it 
up. It is his job, not mine, and if I 
swing, he shall swing too.” 

“Fair!” cried all. “That is fair!” 
And, “ That is fair, Mr. Ferguson,” said 
Charnock. “ Do you put the rope round 
his neck.” 

“J?” Ferguson spluttered; glaring 
from under his wig. 


“ Yes, you!” the man who had brought 
the rope retorted with violence. “ You! 
And why not, I’d like to know, my gentle- 
man ?” 

“Tam no hangman !” cried the plotter, 
with a miserable assumption of dignity. 

But the words and the evasion only 
inflamed the general rage. “And are 
we?” Cassel roared, with a volley of 
oaths. ‘‘ You covenanting, psalm-singing, 
tub-thumping old scribbler!” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ Do you think that we are here 
to do your dirty work, and squeeze 
throats at your bidding. este! For 
a gill of Hollands I would split your 
tongue for you. That and your pen have 
done too much harm already ! 

“Peace!” Charnock said. ‘“ Peace! 
Go softly, man. And do you, Mr. Fer- 
guson, take up the rope and do your 
part. Otherwise we shall have strange 
thoughts of you. There have been things 
said before, and it were well you gave no 
colour to them.” , 

I cannot believe that even I, writhing 
in their hands, and screaming and beg- 
ging for life, presented a more pitiable 
spectacle than Ferguson exhibited thus 
brought to book. All the base and 
craven instincts of a low and cowardly 
nature brought to the surface by the 
challenge, he quailed and cowered before 
the men ; and shifting his feet and breath- 
ing hard glanced askance, first at one 
and then at another, to see who would 
support him, or who could most easily 
be persuaded. But he found scant en- 
couragement ; the men, savage and ill- 
disposed to begin, and driven to the wall, 
had now conceived suspicions, and in 
proportion as delay and his conduct 
diverted their rage from me, they turned 
it on him with growing ferocity. 

“ Here is the cock of the pit!” cried 
Keyes, a trooper and a man of no educa- 
tion, who lacked even the occasional 
French word that betrayed the others’ 
sojourn with King Louis. ‘ D him ! 
He would have us hang the man, but won’t 
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lay a finger on him himself! He is no 
Ketch, isn’t he? Well, I hang no man 
either, unless I put a hand on Aim.” And 
he pointed at the plotter. 

A murmur of assent, stern and full of 
meaning, drove home the words. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” said Charnock, with 
grave politeness, “you hear what this 
gentleman says? And, if you ask me, he 
has reason. <A few minutes ago you were 
forward with us to hang this person. And 
among gentlemen, to urge another to do 
what you will not do yourself lays you 
open to comment. It may even be pre- 
tended that if your rogue informed, you 
were not so ignorant of the fact as you 
would have us believe.” 

It was wonderful to see how the men, 
sore and desperate, caught at that notion; 
and with what greedy ferocity they turned 
on the knave who, only a few moments 
before, had swayed their passions to his 
will. It was to no purpose that Ferguson, 
head and hands shaking as with a palsy, 
strove frantically to hurl back the ac- 
cusation.. His wonted profanity seemed 
to fail him, while the violence which 
had daunted men of saner temperaments 
proved no match for Cassel’s brutality. 
The latter, breaking in on him before he 
had stammered a score of words, called 
him liar and sneak, and was in the act 
to hound his comrades on him, when 
something caught the ear of one of them. 
With a cry of alarm this man, who stood 
near the door, raised his hand for silence. 

Rage died down in the men’s faces, 
and involuntarily they clustered together. 
But hardly had the alarm been given and 
taken, or the lamp which hung against 
the wall been snatched down and shaded, 
before the sound of a key in the door re- 
assured the conspirators. For me, who 
throughout the scene had leaned _half- 
swooning against the wall, listening, with 
what feelings the reader may judge, to 
the contest for my life—for me, who now 
stood reprieved, and for the moment safe, 
any change might be expected to be 
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fraught with terror. But whether I had 
passed the bitterness of death, or had 
exhausted my capacity for suffering, it is 
certain that I awaited the event with lack- 
lustre eyes ; and hearing a cry of, “It’s 
Mat Smith! It is only Smith!” felt 
neither fear nor surprise. When Smith 
entered, followed by a woman, and with 
a quick glance took in the room and its 
occupants, I did not move. 

“Good,” said Cassel with an oath of 
relief. “I thought that the soldiers were 
on us. But if they had been, curse me, 
but I would have sent this old Judas to 
his place before me!” 

Smith looked with a grim smile from 
the speaker to Ferguson ; and raising his 
eyebrows, “Judas?” said he, with ironical 
politeness. “Is it possible that you refer 
to my friend Mr. Ferguson?” 

Strangle your friend!” Cassel answered 
coarsely. ‘Do you know that his man 


there has blown on the thing and sold 
us?” 
Smith's eye had already found me, 


where I leaned against the wall, my 
hands tied. “I see,” he said coolly. ‘I 
knew before that the game was up; and I 
have been somewhere, and warned some- 
one”—this with a glance at Charnock, 
who nodded. ‘“ But I did not know how 
they had the office.” 

“He gave it! That is how they had 
the office!” Cassel retorted. “And it 
is my belief like man like master! I no 
more believe that that poor piece there 
would have dared to inform without his 
patron’s leave than 7 

He left the end of his sentence to be 
understood ; but Charnock, taking up the 
tale and disregarding Ferguson’s mutter- 
ings, described in a few words what had 
happened. When he came to the girl’s 
intervention in my behalf, the woman who 
had entered with Smith, and who, though 
she seemed to be known to the con- 
spirators, had hitherto remained fidgeting 
in the background, moved farther into 
the room. Approaching the girl, who was 
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sitting moodily at a table by the fire, she 
touched her cheek with her fingers, and 
then on a sudden, slipping her hand 
under her chin, turned up her face. The 
girl made no resistance, and the two 
wome remained looking into one an- 
other's eyes while one might count twenty. 
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Then the newcomer, who was the same 
I had seen with Smith at the great 
lady’s house in the outskirts, let the 
girl’s face drop, with a little flirt of her 
fingers. 

“Doris and Strephon, I see?” she said. 
And she sneered. 


[TO BE CONTINUED,] 
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A FAMOUS STRIKES SECRET SETTLEMENT. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘* The corollary of the right to combine is the 
right to abstain from combining.” 
YOR some six weeks in the 
April and May of 1893 
the town and port of Hull 
were seething chaos. The 
royal and ancient Borough 
(it is now a City, by the 
way) of “ Kingston-upon-Hull”—so suc- 
cessfully held against the King during 
the struggles of Cavalier and Roundhead 
— seemed possessed of the Devil. 
Squadrons of light cavalry, heavily armed, 
patrolled the streets, while formidable 
gunboats with bristling armaments cast 
anchor in the Humber and thence com- 
manded the town. Imagine to yourself a 
port comprising seven miles of docks and 
nearly a quarter of a million inhabitants, 
its commerce at a deadlock and cargoes 
rotting at the wharves, its present well- 
being and future existence as a port 
jeopardised by the action of its own dock- 





labourers, and its people living under a 
positive reign of terror. 

In short, it looked as if the Armageddon 
of the labour movement was to be decided 
on Humber’s banks. 

It was war to the knife between em- 
ployers and employed. Neither side was 
prepared to give way or give quarter, and 
the scene presented by the Third Port 
speedily became one of actual siege, even 
to the presence of that indispensable 
“ factor” in the making of modern war- 
fare—the War Correspondent. For the 
redoubtable Mr. Bennet Burleigh, to- 
gether with many another knight of the 
pen and pencil, swooped down upon Hull 
in force, and Press /evées took place 
daily at the hotels where these gentlemen 
would foregather to prepare their descrip- 
tive matter for London. And truly there 
was no lack of “copy,” some of their 
despatches having to be written amid 
the glare of great conflagrations —for a few 
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strikers, maddened by the foreknowledge 
of impending defeat and, alas! by the 
pangs of hunger also, scrupled not to set 
fire to wharves and timber-yards. 

Yes, those were tough times for the 
Third Port. 

The present writer has lived in a be- 
leagured city ’mid stress of active warfare ; 
but the condition of Hull at this time gave 
a very fair picture of the real environment. 
Once at least the Dragoon Guards were 
called upon to execute a regular charge, 
and more than once it appeared as though 
the waiting gunboats had serious busi- 
ness before them. Finally, the men grew 
quite desperate, and even their leaders 
began to perceive that the situation was 
untenable, and that the longer purse of 
Capital was going towinthe day. Ladorare 
est orare is an excellent motto; but 
Capital is inclined to be a sceptic when 
once it finds the bit between its teeth. 

The true story—or, indeed, amy story 
—of the secret settlement of this cele- 
brated strike has never been told. I 
propose to tell it now. 

Mr. John Burns did not visit the Third 
Port during this stormy period. Neither 
did Mr. Havelock Wilson participate in 
the struggle, the laurels of leadership on 
the men’s side--such as these were— 
being borne off by Mr. Tom Mann and 
Mr. Ben Tillett, supported in a more or 
less subordinate sense by Messrs. Fred 
Maddison and Tom McCarthy—both 
since known to notoriety as unsuccessful 
candidates for the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of different divisions of Hull. I 
question whether anyone will ever know 
how near the men came to winning the 
battle. Certainly they themselves never 
will; and the partners in the Wilson firm 
are scarcely likely to speak out. “ Rat 
iabour,” as it is cheaply but effectively 
called, was at first somewhat difficult to 
obtain, and at one time there seemed 
great likelihood, albeit the employers as- 
sumed from the first a bold front, that 
scarcity of emergency labour would win 


the strikers’ cause. But the result was a 
fresh exemplification of “how it strikes 
the strikers,” though Messrs. Wilsons’ 
clerks were set to work on the docks. 

The losing game played by the unfor- 
tunate dockers had endured six weeks. 
Strike-pay was but a tradition now, and the 
men, notwithstanding Mr. Tillett’s exhor- 
tation to “draw their belts tighter,” had 
long ago lost heart. 

It was a heart-wringing spectacle to 
watch the “ processions ” of gaunt, white- 
faced men wend their way through the 
once busy streets day after day. The 
Hull docker is, as a rule, not a man to 
be despised. He is law-abiding and re- 
spectable. Besides, he is a good worker, 
and his qualities were made manifest by 
contrast when the strange labourers were 
imported. 

The story of the settlement of this 
memorable and disastrous strike is 
strangely simple. ‘The chief actor in it 
has never opened his lips to disclose the 
facts. It is necessary to explain here that 
one of the most influential and prominent 
members of the Shipping Federation at 
this time of stress and suffering was Mr. 
Fred B. Grotrian, a former M.P. for 
Hull, and who is also the proprietor 
of the Hull Daily Mail and the Hud/ 
Times. Arriving at the AZai/ office one 
morning after nearly six weeks of the 
strenuous struggle, Mr. Grotrian was 
asked by the Editor of the Daily Mail 
(Mr. Lewis) if he would see Tom Mann. 
It was hoped that if a meeting between 
a responsible member of the Shipping 
Federation and Mr. Mann could be ar- 
ranged, some definite good might ensue. 
The sequel was that a few minutes after 
the conversation above referred to took 
place, the Editor of the Daz/y Mat/ had 
quietly left the office and had penetrated 
to the sanctum of Mr. Tom Mann at a 
Temperance Hotel near at hand. 

The self-constituted ambassador knew, 
of course, that he had no /ocus standi as 
negotiator—he was actyated by nothing 
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save a deep sense of the horrors atten- 
dant upon this, one of the greatest 
strikes that had ever taken place in Eng- 
land—but said that if Mr. Mann would 
consent to meet Mr. Grotrian at the 
office of his newspaper, he felt confi- 
dent something satisfactory could be 
arrived at, even at the eleventh hour. 
Mann immediately said that, so fervent 
was his appreciation of the untold misery 
inflicted upon the wives and families of 


Mann, and the Editor of the Mazz, Mr. 
Grotrian briefly explained his views to Mr. 
Mann. The labour leader, in his turn, 
was succinct and conciliatory, and spoke 
as one having common-sense, not to 
mention earnest human sympathy. Mr. 
Grotrian was not long in suggesting the 
terms of a resolution to which both sides 
might be parties. Mr. Mann, after con- 
sideration, did not disapprove them. 
The resolution was then roughly drafted 














After the great fire. Looking towards Victoria Dock. 
(Photo by Turner & Drinkwater, Hull.) 


the strikers by a long-protracted contest 
such as this, he would gladly attend a 
conference as suggested, provided there 
was a reasonable possibility of anything 
definite arising therefrom. 

Within ten minutes after the opening 
of the conversation in the Editor’s room 
Mr. Mann was at the MMai/ office. For 
quietness’ sake, he was taken up into 
a secluded room at the top of the 
building. Only three persons were 
present, Mr. F. B. Grotrian, Mr. Tom 


upon a scrap of paper in lead pencil by 
Mr. Grotrian. Mr. Mann naturally wished 
his colleague Tillett to be present before 
any further step was taken, in order that 
his opinion might be obtained. By eleven 
o’clock on that eventful morning a com- 
promise (as the event proved) had been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Mann left the 4/ai/ office as quietly 
as he had entered it. His visit, how- 
ever, had not been unobserved. - There 
was jealousy and heart-burning in conse- 
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quence ; but it is more important to note 
what happened an hour or two afterwards. 
Mr. Mann«went to the Corporation Field 
and addressed a mass meeting of hungry 
men and women, and instead of the usual 
stimulating speeches of the fighting order, 
the leader spoke in guarded and con- 
ciliatory terms. The situation had com- 
pletely changed. ‘The settlement of the 
strike was heralded and foreshadowed in 
that never-to-be-forgotten speech. The 
whole town was soon talking of it. Ben 
Tillett returned to Hull by a later train, 
and the next morning he was present at 
the second meeting at the Maid office. 

In the dingy reporters’ room of that 
provincial newspaper, then, this curiously 
assorted trio—the sprightly, alert mer- 
chant, the melancholy-visaged editor, and 
the dark-faced agitator— met and reviewed 
the situation, now desperate indeed. In 
the street below might be heard the 
champing of bits and clatter of accoutre- 
ments, as the Dragoons prepared for 
possible developments ; while afar off, 
from the direction of Dock-side, came a 
distant murmur proclaiming that the 
baffled strikers were concocting some fresh 
desperate plain for mending matters in 
their own way. Presently Mr. Ben Tillett 
arrived to join this informal and unpre- 
meditated conference. The situation, as 
the three understood it, was explained to 
the anxious-looking little man in the 
clerical headgear (Tillett, by the way, con- 
ducted a good deal of his “ agitating” on 
the bicycie !), and at first he seemed in- 
clined to take rather a different view to 
that entertained by his colleague. 

“What do you propose, Mr. Grotrian ?” 
demanded Mr. Tillett. 

Time was brief ; words must be so too. 
Why? Because, with dath their leaders 
absent, the men might even now be taking 
matters into their own hands—might be 
transforming Hull into another Stamboul, 
organising an assault upon the Dock 
offices or the Bank, or “dumping” the 
directors of the Dock Company in the 


Humber. It was explained that it was 
mainly a question of terms. The men 
had stood out for six weary, bitter weeks 
—had fought hard for a principle, ay, had 
starved and were even now starving for it. 
Were he and Mann to be subjected to 
the humiliation of going upon the Cor- 
poration Field that afternoon and telling 
the men that all was lost, even their 
honour ? 

The scene was an impressive one. Here 
were no Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, 
or. Lord Mayors engaged in “‘arbitrating ” 
between the right and the wrong, the just 
and the unjust. They were simply four 
men face to face with the realism of hard, 
searing facts, shirking no aspec: of 
the question at issue, but resolute in 
desiring and intending the basis of a 
settlement that should be effectual. The 
conversation was carried on in under- 
tones, and it is probable that Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh and his colleagues would have 
given a great deal to have an ear at the 
keyhole. By the time that Mann and 
Tillett came to be of the same mind—for 
from the first they had genuinely wanted 
to see the last of a wretched, squalid, un- 
necessary fight—half the battle was over, 
and that the worst half. The heads of an 
arrangement were jotted down in lan- 
guage that had to be of the “tenderest ” 
and most conciliatory kind, in order to suit 
both parties—but especially the strikers. 

That very afternoon, besieged Hull 
was given a fresh sensation. One of the 
newspapers displayed in bold and leaded 
type the magic legend, “ Strike practically 
at an end ”—a statement promptly dis- 
credited by all as being merely “ father 
to the thought ” and as but the echo of a 
canard that was now growing as old as 
the eternal hills. 

The news had a magical effect. The 
local labour leaders were up in arms. 
They had not been consulted or invited 
to the preliminary sittings, for if they had 
been, the end in view would have been 
defeated and the strike would have been 





























Messrs. Wilson’s cler:s discharging the s.s. ‘‘ Montebello.” 


prolonged. In the meantime, Mr. 
Tom Mann and his friend and co-leader 
had an extremely difficult part to play ; 
but they did not acquit themselves 
badly. 

Those must have been difficult times 
for the magnetism of Mann and the in- 
cisiveness of Tillett to make themselves 
felt. ‘* Be my brother or I will kill you” 
is a hard doctrine at best; and on the 
other hand, neither of the men’s leaders, 
having battled so long, felt inclined to say, 
with the Gallic demagogue, “I must fol- 
low them because I am their leader.” 
For the great majority of the strikers the 
bitterness of death had passed, and if you 
had questioned them on that beautiful 
spring afternoon you would have re- 
ceived oral and ocular demonstration that 
such was the fact. They wanted an end 
of the whole wretched business. 

The scene must now be removed to the 
Shipping Federation offices, a few yards 
from the Afai? building. Mr. Grotrian 


had had the interview with Mr. Mann on 
his own responsibility, and when his 
Committee read Mr. Mann's speech in 
the afternoon after the interview they we:e 
surprised, not disagreeably it is said, at 
the conciliatory and the unexpected tone 
of the counsel now given by the labour 
leader. Only two persons were, in truth, 
in the secret, and when the proprietor of 
the Mail faced the Shipping Federation 
in the morning, he found men still 
marvelling at the spirit of peace which 
Mr. Mann’s speech had breathed. 

The clause for settling the strike which 
had been drafted, the author (Mr. 
Grotrian), after great trouble, induced the 
Committee of the Shipping ¥ederation to 
accept, but it involved journeys to York 
and London, where there was very stout 
resistance... The Federation said in effect, 
“We have fought this battle. The 
victory is ours. We can dictate our own 
terms.” The compromise arranged how- 
ever held the field. 
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Soon all the world-knew.that Hull 
was emancipated, that the “siege” was 
raised, and that it was practicable to send 
vessels into the port with a reasonable 
prospect’ of getting them unloaded and 
discharged in a givén period. Things 
quietened down amazingly, and it was 
now possible to walk the streets, and 
even traverse the docks in safety. But 
a mighty mischief had been done to the 
poor old port. 

Thus was arranged, in surely the most 
singularly original fashion that the cen- 
tury had seen, one of the greatest and 
most disastrous labour upheavals of the 


period. The most notable feature of the 


settlement was, as I. have shown, that it 
originated with a man who was entirely 
disinterested in every way, and who acted 
simply and solely upon the dictates and 
desires of the common humanitarian 


instinct. The earnestness so displayed 
happened to strike the right chord at a 
peculiarly critical moment, when the men 
were rendered desperate by the awful 
knowledge that those dependent for bread 
upon their stout arms were “ clemm’d ”— 
when the revolted workers who had strug- 
gled so long and (for the most part) so 
gamely, needed but a few more hours’ 
slow starvation to develop into mere 
shop-wreckers and incendiaries. 

The timely Secret Conference that 
obviated such a terrible eventuality 
surely merits a conspicuous place in the 
“abstract and brief chronicle” of the 
labour movement in Great Britain. The 
men had failed—failed badly ; but in the 
final resort had they not shown, to para- 
phrase Swinburne, that high failure does 
sometimes overleap the bounds of high 
success ? 
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A MUSICAL DUEL. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


a\’M not denying,” said my 
+ American friend, “that con- 
siderable shooting is done 
in the States, but there’s 
worse things than revolvers, and worse ways 
of quarrelling than a fair and square shoot- 
ing-match. There were the two Simmonses, 
Dan and Eliab. ‘They were brothers, and 
having been brought up Quakers, they 
had a sort of prejudice against shooting 
at one another ; so they quarrelled with 
music, as you might say, and I'll leave it 
to any fair-minded man to say whether 
they didn’t make a worse mess of it than 
they would have done if they had quietly 
emptied their revolvers at each other in a 
decent, straightforward way. 

“The quarrel happened a good many 
years ago, when the city of Oshkosh was 
about a third of its present size, and 
Dan and Eliab were two of the leading 
citizens. They were both married, and 
had large families, and were universally 
respected, though I can’t say that they 
were really popular, owing to their habit 
of saying unpleasant things, and their pig- 
headed obstinacy in sticking to their own 
opinions. Of course, being brothers, there 
wasn’t any very great affection between 
them, but they got on together all right, 
having the same political views, and both 
of them hating the Roman Catholics 
worse than poison. Then, again, they 
were agreed in loving quiet, which was 
something that no man could get in the 
town of Oshkosh, the town being full of 
street-pedlars, and organ-grinders, and 
milkmen, and such. So Dan and Eliab 
built two cottages close together, about 
three miles out on the prairie, where there 





wasn’t as much noise as would have kept 
a cat awake, and where they were so 
secure from observation that if an organ- 
grinder should happen to find them out 
they cculd kill him, and plant him under 
the prairie grass without being let in for 
any unpleasant legal formalities. 

‘Well! when the cottages were 
finished, the brothers moved into them, 
and for a while they were as contented as 
they could well be. But there was no 
denying that the situation was a little 
lonesome for their children, and for that 
reason Dan finally consented that his 
eldest daughter should have a piano, and 
take lessons on it. Accordingly, the 
piano arrived, and the girl set to work, 
having promised her father that she would 
practise three hours every day, so that the 
money he paid out for her shouldn’t be 
wasted. She used to begin to practise every 
morning at eight o’clock, and never let up 
till eleven, besides taking an occasional 
hack at the piano three or four times in 
the afternoon. Dan didn’t seem to mind 
the noise very much, but it was more than 
Eliab could stand. He complained that 
the piano was as bad as any Oshkosh 
hand-organ, and insisted that Dan should 
send the thing away. Of course, Dan, 
being, as I have said, an obstinate man, 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind, and 
the result was that both the men got 
tremendously mad at each other, and 
Dan ordered Eliab out of his house, and 
Eliab went home breathing out threaten- 
ing and slaughter, the best he knew how, 
he being handicapped by reason of his 
Quaker education, which didn’t permit 
him te ease his mind by swearing. 
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“That very day Eliab sent up to Oshkosh 
and bought the biggest and loudest hand- 
organ he could get. It wasn’t one of these 
windy sort of organs, which sound like an 
accordeon that’s been grown under glass ; 
but it was one of the kind that are built to 
make folks realise what a boiler factory is 
like. Eliab set this organ up in his house, 
and gave one of his small boys orders to 
play on it every morning from eight to 
eleven. The boy liked the job, considering 
that it was a noisy one, and, as I’ve heard, 
he played the organ in a jerky sort of way, 
instead of turning the crank at a regular 
rate. This made the noise a great deal 
harder to bear than it would have been 
if the organ had been played as a pro- 
fessional organ-grinder would have played 
it, and Eliab calculated that it wouldn’t be 
long before Dan would say that he had 
had enough, and would agree to send 
away his piano on condition that his 
brother would send away the hand-organ. 

“But Dan wasn’t the sort of man to 
admit that he was beaten, and Eliab ought 
to have known it. A week after the hand- 
organ agony began Dan told his second 
son, who was about sixteen, that he was 
going to give him a cornet, and that he 
should expect him to practise on that 
cornet from eight to twelve every day, 
excepting Sundays. The boy was de- 
lighted, and when the cornet came he was 
anxious to blow it all day long. I don’t 
know if you ever heard a beginner on the 
cornet doing his best to lower the value 
of neighbouring real estate. If you never 
have, I can tell you that of all strangling, 
choking, maddening sounds, those that 
the cornet makes in the hands of a be- 
ginner are the worst. The hand-organ 
made more noise than the cornet, but it 
wasn’t in it so far as its effects on the 
nerves were concerned. Eliab saw that, 
what with the piano and cornet vombined, 
he was badly outnumbered, and he sent at 
once to Oshkosh for musical reinforce- 
ments, in the shape of a trombone. It 
seems that ir: his young days he had been 


a member of a small musical society that 
used to meet and practise on various sorts 
of instruments, and in that way Eliab had 
come to learn that the trombone is fzr- 
and-away the most devastating brass in- 
strument the world has ever seen. You 
see, the trouble with it is that nobody wko 
hasn’t practised for at least ten years can 
ever make a bull’s-cye on the trombone 
when he aims at any particular note. He 
is sure to shove the slide out a little too 
far, or not quite far enough, or to blow a 
trifle too hard, or something of the sort. 
Anyway, he hardly ever hits the right 
note, and consequently, to hear a beginner 
trying to play a tune on the trombone is 
to risk a man’s reason, as well as his im- 
mortal soul. 

“‘ Eliab selected his oldest son, who was 
a big fellow of seventeen years old, with 
a pair of lungs made of double-riveted 
copper, and agreed to pay him ten dollars 
a week to blow the trombone eight hours 
a day, and also promised to give him a 
daily thrashing if he didn’t blow his level 
best. Dan was sitting at dinner the day 
the trombone began, and the first blast 
of it lifted him pretty near off his chair. 
He stood it for an hour, and then he took 
his hat and went into the city, coming 
back at nine o'clock with two good-sized 
drums and a pair of cymbals. The next 
morning he organised his three youngest 
children into a military band, as you might 
say, and told them that they were to bang 
away on the drums and the cymbals at all 
hours. ‘The children didn’t need any en- 
couragement. They made a practice of 
getting up early in the morning and beat- 
ing their drums about all day long. The 
noise they made pretty near drowned the 
piano and the hand-organ and the two 
brass instruments, and Dan began to 
think that this time he had got the better 
of his brothér, and that the latter couldn’t 
hold out very much longer. With the 
view of hastening this result, Dan gave 
orders that the piano and the cornet, as 
well as the drums and the cymbals, should 























He hired a dozen hand-organs. 
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be played together, and that the child who 
made the most noise should have a 
reward. I never happened to hear these 
concerts myself, but they do say that they 
laid over anything that Oshkosh ever 
produced in the way of music. What 
with the piano playing one tune, and the 
cornet playing another, and the drums 
and cymbals playing no tune whatsoever, 
and contenting themselves with doing a 
general slam-bang business, Dan’s house 
could have given odds to the biggest 
boiler factory that ever wac in operation. 

“But Eliab had his answer ready. When 
Dan played his drums, Eliab saw them, 
and went a Chinese gong better. He had 
the gong put in his own room, and he 
used to batter it the greater part of the 
day. When he put his full strength into 
it, it just swamped all the other instru- 
ments in both houses. Not content with 
this, Eliab took to waking up in the 
middle of the night, and hitting half a 
dozen blows on the gong. Of course, 
nobody could sleep while this noise was 
in progress, and Eliab must have known 
that it was a little hard on his own family. 
But he didn’t mind that. He was one of 
those devoted men who are always ready 
to sacrifice their cntire family to a prin- 
ciple, and so long as he could keep Dan 
and his family awake at night he didn’t 
care how much his own rest, and that of 
his wife and children, was broken, 

“Dan didn’t like the gong. He said 
that it was a heathen instrument, which a 
Christian man ought to be ashamed to 
use, and that he was very much afraid 
that his brother was a thoroughly bad 
man. However, Dan wasn’t by any 
means ready to give up the fight. He 
sent all the way to Chicago and bought 
an old forty-two pound carronade, and 
planted it in his back-yard. The next 
morning at sunrise he fired it, and broke 
every window in his own and Eliab’s 


house. Naturally Dan wasn’t pleased 


with the appearance of his broken win- 
dows, but he was more than satisfied 
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with the effect that the cannon had on 
his brother. By this time Eliab had lost 
so much sleep that he was about as nervous 
as a woman, and the first time the cannon 
was fized it frightened him so tremen- 
dously that he came near going into a fit. 
Dan made it a rule to fire the cannon at 
all odd hours day and night, and as it 
was the middle of summer, and no rain 
was to be looked for at that time of year, 
he didn’t take the trouble to replace his 
broken window-glass, and just banged 
away with his cannon and kept the rest 
of his grand sacred concert going from 
morning till night. 

“‘Eliab was gradually coming to the 
conclusion that Dan had the strongest set 
of nerves in the Simmons family, and 
that consequently he would come out 
ahead in their great musical contest. 
However, he determined to make one 
more effort. He hired a dozen hand- 
organs, and paid the organ-grinders five 
dollars a day to play all together in front 
of Dan’s house. They were to begin 
playing at four o’clock in the morning, 
and to keep on till ten at night, 
only stopping an hour for dinner, and 
another hour for supper. Every organ 
played a different tune from every other 
organ, and the general effect when the 
whole dozen were at work was worse 
than fifty simultaneous cat-fights. Dan 
stood it for one day, and then he left 
home with his whole family, and Eliab 
thought that he had won, and was about 
as happy as a good man can be who sees 
that his labours have been finally re- 
warded. But as it turned out he was a 
little too previous. Dan was gone only 
two days, and when he returned he 
brought with him a steam-boiler and a 
calliope that had cost him four hundred 
dollars, and was said to be the most 


‘powerful calliope that had ever been built. 


In case you don’t happen to know what a 
calliope is (and I have noticed that there 
are a heap of things that you Englishmen 
don’t seein to know), I'll just mention that 


























They started down to Dan’s house, led by the Sheriff. 
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it is a collection of steam-whistles of 
different sizes, and that these whistles are 
arranged with a key-board, like that of a 
piano, so that tunes can be played on 
them. The average-sized calliope, such as 
is generally carried by our passenger boats 
on the lakes, can be heard about five miles, 
but this one that Dan had bought would 
loosen the back teeth of a nervous man 
who was at least ten miles away from it. 
Dan had made up his mind that he would 
spend his last dollar in getting square with 
his brother, and so, in addition to paying 
four hundred dollars for the calliope, he 
hired four men to play it. Each man was 
to play for three hours on a stretch, and 
the moment one man stopped playing his 
place was to be taken by another. In 
this way the machine was to be kept 
going all day and all night, and Dan cal- 
culated that Eliab would be glad to re- 
imburse him for all the expenses that his 
obstinacy had cost, when the time for 
arranging a treaty of peace should arrive. 
Considering that Dan wasn’t a musician 
himself, he did one very smart thing. He 
went to the best musical conductor in 
Oshkosh, and asked him what he con- 
sidered the most trying tune that had ever 
been written. The conductor thought 
the thing over for a while, and then he 
told Dan that taking it by small and large 
he was of the opinion that Sweet Violets 
would drive a man crazy sooner than any 
other tune. So Dan ordered his four men 
to play nothing but Sweet Violets, and 
to play it with all the steam-power that 
they could raise. The people up at 
Oshkosh heard the calliope as plain as if 
they had been next door to it, and after it 
had been in action for a little over twelve 
hours they started down to Dan’s house, 
led by the sheriff, the postmaster, and 
other prominent citizens, with the inten- 
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tion of hanging Dan to the nearest tree, 
and giving Eliab orders to quit the State, 
and never to return, under pain of death. 
However, their services were not needed. 
Just before they reached Dan’s house the 
calliope stopped, and there was a most 
tremendous silence all over the place. 
You see Dan had just learned that Eliab 
had been driven stark mad, and had 
blown out his brains. Of course, there 
wasn’t any further necessity for the 
calliope, or any other form of aggressive 
music, for Dan was too much of a gentle- 
man to annoy his brother’s widow un- 
necessarily. So the struggle between him 
and Eliab having been brought to a close, 
Dan invited the leading citizens to come 
in and sample his best whiskey, and he 
then and there made arrangements with 
the most expensive undertaker in Oshkosh 
to give his brother a funeral that would do 
credit to the family. There wasn’t any- 
thing :nean about Dan, if he was a little 
obstinate, and he always said that, con- 
sidering his brother was dead and gone, 
he could honestly say that he didn’t bear 
him any grudge. 

“ Now, I don’t know what you think, 
but my opinion is that if Dan and 
Eliab when they first quarrelled had 
taken a friendly shot at one another, it 
would have been a great deal better than 
what they actually did. Both Dan and 
his brother, and their innocent families, 
underwent a heap of suffering, and Eliab 
finally shot himself, a thing which I 
always consider a misuse of a revolver, 
just because of the prejudice which the 
brothers had against the ordinary way of 
settling disputes. But then, perhaps, we 
ain’t called upon to judge their conduct. 
Anyway, it wasn’t any affair of mine, and I 
only mentioned it to show that there may 
be worse things than a shooting affray.” 
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Mr. Fred. Villiers in his studio. 









(Photo by Elliott & Fry.) 

















Five o’clcck tea with the elephants, Afghanistan. 


MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


ERE, t .cre, and everywhere has gardless of risk, you will find the 
is wandered the cool and dauntless “veritable vagrant,” as he has happily 
war artist and correspondent, Mr. Fred. termed himself. 

Villiers, who is ever ready at a moment’s After an hour’s' chat with him in his 
notice to go “to the front”; and where- quaint studio you are impressed with 
ever on the battlefield the most exciting the fact that vagrancy is a delightful, if 
sketch or incident can be obtained, re- dangerous occupation, provided you have 




















A sick parade, zcth Native Infantry, Afghanistan. 
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as a professional background a popular 
English paper and are equipped with a 
good physique, a touch of sound philo- 
sophy, indomitable - pluck, and average 
good temper. 

Mr. Villiers, having a large share of these 
necessary attributes, has travelled far as 
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the post once occupied by the brilliant 
writer Mr. Cameron, who is still spoken of 
with affectionate regard by his confréres. 

Few indeed of the public who read so 
greedily the “war news” each morning 
realise the risk at which each exciting 
episode of the battlefield is obtained, or 
that the vivid 
sketch which ap- 
peals so_ keenly 
to their English 
love of courage 
and conquest has 
often cost a life; 
and it is to be 
regretted that in 
this record reign 
so few marks of 
Royal favour have 
been bestowed 
upon these men, 
who have spent 
the greater part of 
their lives in the 
roar and danger 
of the battlefield, 
writing with pen 
and pencil a truth- 
ful and unbiassed 
history of their 
“Nation’s Mili- 
tary Greatness.” 
Surely one or two 
were at least de- 
serving of a Jubi- 
lee medal ? 

I found Mr. 








A placard on the walls of the Exhibition, Chicago. 


special war artist for Zhe Graphic and 
Black and White, in the pages of which 
papers he has made himself well known to 
the public by his lifelike lightning sketches, 
made truly “at the cannon’s mouth,” which 
depict, with at times unpleasant realism, 
the soul-stirring and ghastly ravages of /a 
guerre. Lately he has laid aside his facile 
pencil for a quill, and, as special corres- 
pondent for Zhe Standard, fills most ably 


Villiers busily en- 
gaged writing his 
lecture on Thessaly, which he hopes to 
deliver on his return from the Soudan, 
whither he has already gone. 

Talking over the events of his last 
campaign as he showed me the large 
number of most interesting photographs 
with which he intends to illustrate the 
same, he remarked, ‘‘I was never in a 
tamer campaign. The Turks fought well, 
but then they had not a very brilliant 
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Sxetch in a Turkish Bazaar. 
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enemy to fight. I 
certainly do not 
agree with the ma- 
jority of » correspon 
dents as to the 
allege] cowardice of 
the Greeks. ‘There 
is plenty of decent 
material in their army 
which couid be 
worked up, but the 
majority of the officers 
are abject curs, and 
it is only the younger 
ones who appear to 
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the Greek army, the 
Prince said to him: 
“You know, Mr. 
Gwynne, that Napo- 
leon always found 
the most difficult feat 
was to carry out a 
successful retreat in 
the face of the 
enemy. I have car- 
ried out three!” 
Whilst speaking, 
the war correspon- 
dent leads the way 
into his studio, which 





have any patriotic 
feeling. ‘There was 
really no interesting incident which would 
be entertaining just now when the public 
have been satiated with every detail for 
months ; but I think it was amusing the 
way the Prince took his defeats, When 
Mr. Gwynne, Reuter’s “special,” during 
the armistice visited the headquarters of 


Snap-shot of a Greek crowd. 


is a curiosity shop 
far excellence. The 
floor is carpeted with rugs brought from 
the mosque of St. Sophia. There is a 
wonderful screen of Mashrabeyah work 
which carries your thoughts away to 
Egypt, and another which came from 
the palace of King Theebaw, composed 
of innumerable pieces of looking-glass 





A corner of Mr. Villiers’ studio. 
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The March of the Turkish Prisoners, Jan. and, 18 
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set in gilding. ‘There 1s an ancient 
bedstead from Abyssinia, whilst blood- 
curdling knives, swords, and revolvers 

one of which belonged to poor Cameron 


—literally bristle on the walls. There is 
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of Takova,—which have fallen to his 
share. There are also richly embroidered 
Japanese draperies and gowns lying here 
and there, which give a touch of beautiful 
colour to the unique studio. 


“How did you 











come to start on 
The Graphic?” 1 ask 
abruptly, as the war 
correspondent 
ieisurely seats him- 
self and searches for 
a cigarette, having 
found me and my 
note-book a resting- 
place on the most 
comfortable —divan 
possible, which is 
covered by a beauti- 
ful silk flag—a me- 
of the 
sacre he witnessed 
at Port Arthur. 
“My start on Zhe 
Graphic came most 
One 


mento mas- 


unexpectedly. 
afternoon I was 
sauntering down 
Holborn when I 
noticed a little crowd 
reading the poster of 
an evening paper 
which set forth that 
Prince Milan ot 
Servia had declared 
war against Turkey. 
It occurred to me on 
the moment to write 
to the Editor of Zhe 





Mr. Fred. Villiers’ hard by Rontgen Rays (by Professor Silvanus 


P. Thompson). 


also a Soudanese shield, and divers spears ; 
the camel-saddle of my host, and the rug 
which he used as a camel-cloth ; brass 
bowls from Burmah and a quaint chafing- 
dish stand on a table over which, in a 
case, repose the medals, with their many- 
coloured ribbons—Russian, Servian, Rou 
manian, the Khedivial Star, and the Order 


Graphic. 1 did not 
even wait to get 


home, but, going into the British Museum, 
sat down and wrote a letter offering my 
services as war artist in the coming cam- 
paign. I shall not easily forget the de- 
lightful state of suspense I was in from 
that moment, or what my feelings were 
when morning brought me a wire from Mr. 
‘Thomas—‘ See me at my private address. 
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As soon as I 
entered his 
study he at 
once asked 
me : 

**Can you 
speak French 
or German ?’ 

“*French 
fairly well,’ I 
replied. 

***T hat will 
do. When 








historic town 
of Belgrade I 
first heard the 
clang of war, 
the noise of 
the smith’s 
hammer, the 
tramp of 
troops, the 
clanking of 
the orderlies, 
=| and sharp 
word of com- 








can you go?’ 
*** At once.’ 
“ «Then please leave by to-night’s mail.’ 
* And that very night I was travelling by 
the Continental Express to my first taste 
of war, armed with two letters of intro- 
duction, one to the English Ambassador 
in Vienna and one to Archibald Forces, 
the War Correspondent It was in the 


After luncheon on a P. & O. steamer. 


mand, to 
which later 
was added the whiz of bullets and sharp 
rattle of shell.” 

“Was it the spirit of enterprise only 
that prompted your career ?” 

“No; from about the age of ten years 
pictures had an attraction for me, and also 
tales of bloodshed and daring deeds. I 








Mr. Fred. Villiers in his studio. 


(Photo by Elliott & Fry.) 
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was educated in the North 
of France, came home 
at seventeen, decided to 
become an artist, worked 
hard until I was admitte1 
into the Royal Academy 
Schovls —then spent all 
my spare pocket-money in 
night classes and accesso- 
ries of canvas and colours, 
made several attempts to 
ingratiate myself with edi- 
tors, and by a stroke of 
good fortune started as 
Special War Artist of Zhe 
Graphic.” 

“And what were your 
impressions of your first 
battle ?” 

“* A gradual ‘ awakening,’ 
then a few shots here and 
there, increasing to a deaf- 
ening roar. I shall not 
forget my sensations when 
the first cannon, near which 
I was sketching, opened 
fire and the air was filled 
with smoke, and now and 
again there was a terrible 
explosion and a flash of fire. 
It was not, however, till the 
Turks returned our fire and I had witnessed 











Refugees outside the Opera House, Volo. A snap- 
shot by Mr. Villiers. 





Mr. Frederic Villiers. 


the bursting of the first shell that I appre- 
ciated the terrible realities of war. Before 
the report of that explosion had passed 
away poor fellows were lying round writh- 
ing in mortal agony and horribly mutilated. 
That sight unnerved me for a moment, but 
the swift whiz of a bullet soon brought 
me tomy senses. ‘The same night we re- 
treated under a heavy fire and a torrent 
of rain. The Servians were defeated in 
every engagement during that campaign, 
though I was not present at the decisive 
fight at Djunis, as I had instructions from 
my paper to join the Turkish army if 
possible ; so I journeyed from thence to 
Rustchuk and on to Constantinople. 
There I fell in with a colleague, and, 
travelling as his secretary, procured many 
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sketches of the 
Bulgarian atroci- 
ties. Then short- 
ly an armistice 
was proclaimed, 
and I went back 
to Constanti- 
nople.” 

“And from 
there?” 

“Journeyed 
to Russia, pass- 


ing over the 
frontier from 


Yassy as a gro- 
cer’s assistant, 
for I could not 
enter the coun- 
try as an Eng: 
lish correspond- 
ent. I avoided 
suspicion en” 
route by taking 
my notes on my 
thumb-nail and 
transferring the 
same with details 


THE IDLER. 





At the Chicago Exhibition. 





Returning to my lodgings. 


when I got back 
to my hotel. It 
was not till later 
that the long 
expected war 
broke out, and 
I had time to 
return to Eng- 
land and renew 
my kit—it was 
in April’77. I 
saw the first shot 
fired across the 
Danube ; and I 
also heard the 
last shots of the 
campaign in the 
valley of Marit- 
a 

“* And what is 
the most interest- 
ing fight you 
witnessed in this 
campaign ?” 

“ Plevna: be- 
cause it was 
naturally a very 

















Major Stuart Wortley bringing the news of the fall of Khartoum. 
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strong place, and it was the first diffi- 
culty the Russians had met with in their 
advance into Turkey; it was only cap- 
tured after 142 days’ hard fighting, and 
when 40,000 Russian and 30,002 Turkish 
soldiers had 
been slaugh- 
tered. Itwas ’ 
in this cam- . \ 
paign I was 
given up for 

lost, and 

my friend 

Forbes had 

arranged 

withColonel 

Wellesley, 

who had 

left for Eng- 

land, to 

break the 

news of my 

death to my 

mother; 

luckily _ be- 

fore he 

reached 

England a 

wire from 


ere: 


me rectified 
the mistake. 
On another 
occasion, in 
the advance 
of Hicks 
Pasha’s — ar- 
my against 
El Obeid in 
the Soudan, 
walking 
down Fleet 
Street I noticed the announcement of my 
death in the evening papers. So twice I 
have been numbered with the majority. 
At the close of the Russian campaign 
I went to Syria and sketched the Eastern 
ceremonies in Jerusalem for my paper.” 


“And what was your next campaign ?” 


““ Afghanistan. In that I became great 


A street in Constantinople. 
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friends with Sir Louis Cavagnari, and alter 
the signing of the Treaty of Gundamuk 
he gave me the pens use on that occasion. 
Come and have a look at them.” 

In a little glass-covered frame by the 
side of his 
writing- 
table are 
the identi- 
cal pens, 
and also an 
autograph 
letter from 
Sir Louis 
Cavagnari 
to the artist. 

“When 
showing 
these to a 
Frenchman 
who was 
visiting my 
studio, he 
wittily re- 
marked, 
‘Ah! and 
this is all 
that re- 
mains of the 
Treaty of 
Gunda- 
muk.’ And 
that is right, 
for shortly 
after it was 
treacherous- 
ly broken 
and my 
friend Sir 
Louis Cav- 
agnari mas- 
sacred with his followers. It was almost 
the first news I received on landing at 
Sydney.” 

“ And when did you paint your first 
picture for the Academy ?” 

“ After I had been a tour round the 
world. From Afghanistan I was commis- 
sioned for Australia. Journeying through 
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India, I dined with the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, at Simla ; then I visited Bombay, 
and arrived at Sydney for the opening of 
the Exhibition. Australia with its civilisa- 
tion and open-handed hospitality was a 
delightful experience after the hardships of 
war. I visited 
Tasmania en 
roule for New 
Zealand, and 
having stayed 
in Auckland, 
came home via 
San Francisco, 
Honolulu, a- 
cross the Rock- 
ies to New 
York, seeing 
en ~ wroute the 
Mormons and 
the commercial 
life of Chicago, 
and then I 
came back and 
settled down in 
my studio for 
a while to 
paint.” 
“Tn all your 
travels who has 
been the most 
interesting per- 
sonality you 
have encoun- 
tered ?” 
“That is a 
dificult ques- 
tion, there have 
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two generals met with mutual admiration 
and heartily shook hands, and then 
quietly walked to and fro arm-in-arm, 
chatting over their past experiences, 
Skobeleff was an excellent General, for 
he was always in touch with his men and 
officers. It was 
when I was the 
guest of this 
General in the 
camp at I'chek- 
medak __ over- 
looking Con- 
stantinople 
that, the con- 
versation turn- 
ing on the 
motifs that in- 
spired the 
various armies, 
1 pointed out 
to him that his 
soldiers were 
imbued with 
almost as much 
janaticism for 
the Orthodox 
Church and 
their great 
White Czar as 
the fanatic 
Turk who had 
shown such 
heroic spirit 
during the war. 

* *Ves,’ Sko- 
beleff remark- 
ed, ‘I think 





a 





been so many. 
I think _ per- 


haps it was 
young General Skobeleff—a most dare- 


devil soldier. I remember after the 
declaration of peace on the plains of 
San Stefano the English and American 
correspondents arranged a meeting be- 
tween General Skobeleff and Baker Pasha, 
the two men who for months had attracted 
the attention of the civilised world. ‘The 


A gentleman of Adowa, Abyssinia. 


you’re right, 
and you—turn- 
ing toa French 
guest —‘ have something that inspires your 
troops.’ 

“*Cest la gloire,’ replied the French 
man. 

“Skobe'eff smiled, and, turning to me, 
said, 

“** You English, I don’t believe you 
have any religion to fight for.’ 
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““*QOh, yes, I think 
so,’ I replied, ‘per- 
haps the most seduc- 
tive of all—“ British 
interests,”’ at which 
the General laughed 
and characteristically 
expressed his admir- 
ation for our soldiers 
and his wish to meet 
them and try their 
strength.” 

“And what is the 
most disagreeable 
sight you have wit- 
nessed ? ” 

“The massacre at 
Port Arthur. Not 
only the soldiers but 











the coolies took part 
in the three days’ 
bloody work—it was, in tact, a cold- 
blooded butchery. The citizens, in vir- 
tue of the Japanese commander’s procla- 
mation, were killed in their shops, their 


My dragoman in Syria. 


stiffened bodies bent in the act of kow- 
towing. Any Chinaman was fair game 
for slaughter. I saw a number of badly 
wounded pigs in one village running 
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The American contingent of Bluejackets in Cairo. 
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Refugees on the road to Larissa. A snap-shot 
by Mr. Villiers. 


about with their heads nearly severed 
from their bodies.” 

After some weeks’ rest in the north 
with his don camarade Archibald Forbes, 
where Mr. Villiers enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mar Lodge and Invercauld, as a guest, 
with His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, of the Duke of Fife, and where 
he was initiated into the mysteries of 
deer-stalking and all the characteristics of 
Highland hunting 


The town andsky were lurid with red flames. 
As Cameron and I reached the Place de 
Consuls we saw suspicious looking objects 
lying amongst the trees. As they did not 
show fight we cautiously approached 
them. An exclamation of horror came 
from Cameron, for the bodies, on nearer 
inspection, were headless and armless. 

“** Here’s good colouring for our tele- 
grams,’ exclaimed Cameron. “What a stir 
this will make at the British breakfast 
table !” 

“We moved nearer to the horrible spec- 
tacle—and”— Mr. Villiers pauses, and con- 
cludes with a smile—‘‘ they were simply 
dressmakers’ dummies looted from the 
shops, and from which the clothes had 
been stolen. They had been thrown to 
the flames.” 

It was this gallant war artist who 
crossed the Desert with the Gordon relief 
column and was the only correspondent 
who got as far as Metemneh ; of the rest, 
two were shot dead, and the rest remained 
at Gubat. He has also marched with the 
Servians against the Bulgarians, and with 
the British troops in Burmah against King 





life, once more Mr. i 


Villiers’ roving spirit 
asserted itself and 
he started for the 
land of the Pha- 
raohs. It was at 
Alexandria that he 
met with an amus- 
ing incident in the 
midst of a night of 
horror. 

“We started to 
penetrate into the 
town at sundown, 
stumbling over dead 
bodies and débris of 
looted shops, and 
the howlsof starving 
dogs added in no 
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small degree to the 
horrors of the night. 


An incident on the Nile—the wreck of the Nasef-el-Keer. 
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Theebaw. To narrate again all the stories, come well known as an expert, my mo- 
adventures, and horrors that my hostcon- desty forbids me giving any personal 
fided to me in that pleasant studio would impressions of my confrére beyond that 
be impossible. As I am but a young “he isa jolly good fellow.” 

soldier in a field in which he has be- 


“A PIPE TO SMOKE.” 
BY WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON. 


A. PIPE to smoke is all I crave, 

i With it for comrade I can brave 
The winter weather of mischance, 
The icy grip of circumstance, 

Forget that I am Fortune’s slave. 

[ pity him that feels its suave 

And subtle charm, and, luckless knave, 

Finds not the source of all romance— 
A Pipe to smoke. 


And when in days to come I wave 
Farewell to life and all it gave, 
l’e this my latest utterance: 
“Grant me, ye Gods, and so enhance 
The distant land beyond the grave, 
A Pipe to smoke!” 


as 











Antient style. 


** Not a bite or sup, mind, till we’ve earned our luncheon.’ 


SPORT. 


BY BENNEIT COLL, 


ILLUSIRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON, 


OLD STYLE. 
“7 ACK! What, Jack, I say! 
Deuce take the fellow! 

- Ja-ack i hg 

“Hullo! What’sh er 
infnal row *bout ?” 

“Now heaven forgive thy sluggard’s 
folly! Zounds, man, ’tis gone four ’o 
the clock. sg 

“Ay, ay; I’m awake now, old boy. 
Break‘ast ready ?” 

“ Breakfast! I had mine an hour ago. 
Shake together, man, and be down in a 


mak’ng sush 


The birds —— 


trice.” 


“Why, here I am. Touk a brief nap 
in my clothes—just for once.” 

“ Hurry, then. “lis a good mile and 
a half to the moor, and a tramp of twenty 
miles to follow. Parkins has gone on t» 
Four Oak Hill—half-way—with the prog ; 
our two men are here with the game- 
poles, and a couple of dogs are in 
leash. Help yourself to the beef. Here's 
a tankard of cool October. Ha, ha! 
Does it taste good? Cram a lot of 
things into your pockets and come along. 
Not a bite nor sup, mind, till weve 
earned our luncheon.” 
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Half- 


What’s o’clock ? 
Best foot foremost then.” 


“ Ready, now. 
past four ! 

a“ Right! 
Good lad. 


Harry — where’s Harry ? 
Send on the pointer—so. 
Steady now. Keep in line, Jack, and 
leave my birds alone. Ha, ha! Shall I 
have to wipe the eye of thee again, as I 
did last year? Thrice over, by this 
blessed sun !” 

“Wait till I give you a dose of your 
own physic, old boy. Got your powder- 
flask ready ?” 


“Pooh! Those caps of yours will 





tniss fire to a dead certainty. Bet you a 
crown I get the first bird.” 

“Done with you Hullo! ; 
Steady, Harry; there’s a point. Didnt 


know there were any Hand over your 
crown, old man. First bird to me.” 

* And—r.ght—left—to me. Good. 
Brace and a half. We'll look up the rest, 
away round there. Bit strong on the 
wing to-day. H'm!” 

**Good breeding season, you know. 
Ha! This moor-air! Glorious, sir, 





glorious. Worth a guinea a mouthful. 
Wait ! Steady again.” 


* My bird, | think ?” 

** Undoubtedly mine.” 
“TI beg pardon, but 
‘*Hang you, Jack, I say the bird's 





mine.” 

(‘* Mark, 
three ! oh, lor !”) 

“ [ll see you jiggered first. 
belongs to me.” 

“Get away with your rubbish. 
fire was half a yard wide.” 

(“ Mark, gentlemen! For the Lord's 
sake, mark! Oh, blazes; there they 
go!”) 

“*T was dead on to it, I tell you. D’ye 
think I’m blind ?” 

* ))’ye take me for a fool ?” 

(Gentlemen, there’s two coveys of 


gentlemen ; mark, two — 


That bird 


Your 


ten gone right off—miles away.”) 
“Confusion! String the birds on my 
pole, Harry.” 
“NO; on mine.” 


(“ Please sir, and gentlemen, there ain’t 
no bird. Both-on you shot to once, and 
the bird’s clean blowed away.”) 

(Zaler.) 

«jack, I forgive thee all thy sins. A 
little more punch. Capital morning’s 
work. Fifteen brace, and more to come. 
Rather a rough ten mile tramp, eh ?” 

“So, so. There's a stiffer bit by-and- 
bye. But, Lord! How bracing the exer- 
cise ; how keen the enjoyment. I feel I 
could walk fcr ever in this air.” 

“Ay; and then there’s a good dinner 
to look forward to. Another box of caps, 
Harry, and more powder.” 


NEW STYLE, 
** Duchess out to-day ?” 
“’Mimps. Somewhere about. 
bly in the next butt—ogling the Brewer. 
We're rather early, ain’t we?” 
“A trifle. Just gone cleven, though. 
S’pose we shall u.ake a start presently. 


Proba- 


D'you know anything?” 

“Why—the Brewer—our host, you 
H’m! Can't think of his 1.ame, 
Anyhow, he’s got forty beaters 
whole kennelful of dogs. 


know. 
just now. 
out, and a 


‘They've been driving up for a week 
past.” 
“Ah! Birds’ll pack well, then. I say— 


the beer-trade must be pretty flourishing. 
I hear this fellow’s rent for the moor runs 
into four fgures. Wonder how he does it.” 

“Yah—hum. Can’t say. Excuse my 


yawn. Didn't get to bed till early this 
morning— playing Pills, you know.” 


“Open a bottle of fizz—there’s one in 
the hamper. Put you right in a twinkling. 
Done much with the partridges this year ?” 

“Rather! Young Chandler had me 
down for the First. Hoisted his kite, you 
undersiand ; made capital 
bags.” 

“* Er—a kite ?” 

“Yes. Shaped like a hawk, don’t you 
know. You fly it over the turnips, and 
the birds daren’t stir.” 

“By Jove! ‘That’s deuced good, that 

T 2 


so that we 
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is. Made your thirty or forty brace a 


gun, I'll bet.” 
(‘** Whistle’s just gone, gen’men. 
is coming up on the wind.”) 
“All right. 
don’t show yourself. Point 


Good. Look 





Modern style. 


just hand the guns more smartly next 
time, there’s good fellows. 
Oh, about the kite. 

Nicholson of Ours 
ting outa patent for sporting-guns. Going 
to apply 


Where were 


we ? Yes. ‘There’s 


a fellow who's get- 
the Maxim principle to the 
present breech-loader. You just sit in a 
butt, like this, wait for the whistle, and 
turn a handle when the grouse drive over- 


head. Pretty thing, I believe.” 


Birds 


I say, what’s-your-name ; 
your gun 
stick overhead and fire in the middle. 
here, my men, 


** Our host, you kncw. H’'m! 
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** Must be. 
I suppose ? ” 

“ N—no. 
paps.” 

“H’m. Make his pile over that little 
job, no doubt. Hanged if I don’t feel a 
bit peckish. 

“Tuck into what’s going, then. 


Precious stiff figure for it, 


Hundred and fifty guineas, 


You'll 


Can’t think of his name.” 


find the inside the 
cover.” 

“Ah! Cut- 
lets in hot-water dish. Better. French 
rolls, cold chicken, ham--looks good—- 
lobster salad. Better and better. Cham- 
And—oh, this is too good ; 
positively they haven’t forgotten the ice ! 
Will you peck ?” 


menu hamper 


Paté-de-fois-gras. Good. 


pagne galore. 


* Er—no thanks. Breakfasted an hour 
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ago. Look here; when you feel bored 


just say so, and I'll order round the dog- 
cart. ‘Tool you over to our host’s smoking- 


room.” 

* Ah! Perhaps a game of billiards —eh?” 

“Just my form. But, after eating the 
Brewer’s luncheon, hadn’t we better wait 
and have another shot? ‘England ex- 
pects,’ don’t you know.” 

“Exactly. Another shot, by all means.” 

“Good. Better fire together, this time. 
Much the best plan. Right in the middle, 
remember.” 

(Later.) 

“Just been coufiting the bags they’ve 
brought in. ‘Two thousand five hundred 
brace, and over, to thirty-five guns. Worst 


of it is, the Brewer is busy packing the lot 
for the London market.” 

“What! Aren’t we to share the 
Oh, I say!” 

“Devil a brace for anybody. 
bad form, though.” 

“Horrid. ‘Tell you what; tip the 
keeper a fiver. Wecan’t go home empty 
handed.” 

“No. There’s—er—a shop I know, 
where they'll have plenty. Better let me 
give you a lift—now—before the other 
fellows get there.” 

(“Beg pirdon, gen’men. 
like to drink yer ’ealths. ‘Thankee, sir 5 
an’ thank you, sir. "Arf a thick 
‘uneach! Well, [ Zam blowed!”) 


Beastly 


Beaters ‘ud 





(Photo by Hawkins & Co 





A. E. Stoddart’s forward-drive. 


From “* The Jubilee Book of Cricket,” by per mission of W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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WANDERINGS 


ERTAIN aartists have always 
felt the need of embodying 
high passions in the garb and 

speech of an_ idealised past. The 

drama has usually gone to Greece and 

Rome, the novel to the mythical ages of 

chivalry. The fashion for Greece and 

Rome has gone out for the present, and 

owing to the imaginative and emotic nal 

force of the Pre-Raphacl'te poets and 
painters, following the lead of Tennyson— 
himself, of course, influenced by Scott,— 
the Burne-Jones and William Morris 
knight-and-lady convention is the cur- 
rent convention of idealism. 

sut there is one characteristic 
Maeterlinck from 
Sharing all their mysti- 





which 
differentiates M. the 
l're-Raphaelites. 
cal passion, their intense desire of be: uty, 
and wrought with the same strange music 
and colour, he is not only a pret of the 
ecstacy of passionate love, but a subt'e 
psychologist of its probk ms. Ag/ararxe 
and Selysetteis a “problem-play” as much 
as any of Ibsen’s, but it is a problem-play 
written to a music of which the problem 
comes to seem perhsps an artfully-con- 
trived discord. In great tragedy, the 
heart is consoled for the tragedy by the 
heauty. It was terrible, but it was beauti- 
ful! It was terrible that Selysette should 
die for Aglavaine and Meleander, but how 
beautiful! ‘I felt that it was not possi- 
ble,” says Aglavaine in one place, “ for 
that it was not beautiful.” Such perhaps 
will be the watchwcrd fcr the morality of 
the future, for the world never said a shal- 
lower thing than “beauty is only skin 
deep,” nor heard a profounder than: 
‘* Beauty is truth, truth beauty : that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to. know.” 





IN BOOKLAND. 


Perhaps even Keats hardly knew how 
profound a thing he was saying! 

New ground is indubitably broken hy 
one of the authors of Zhe A/oney-Spinner 
and other Character Notes, by H. Seton 
Merriman and S. G. Tallentyre (Smith, 
Elder & Co.). A great many of us are 
aware that the author of Zhe Sowers is, 
with the exception of Mr. Fred Whishaw, 
the one English fictionist of repute who 
can write knowledgeably and powerfully of 
Russian life scen from the inside. But 
Mr. Merriman’s versatility is not such 
conmon knowledge, and in the few stories 
of the three-and-twenty that make up this 
volume in which we detect his hand, he 
agreeably and frequently surprises us. 
Although two names appear on the title- 
page these stories are not actually written 
in collaboration, but by the separate hands 
of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Tallentyre. 
Character Notes is a title that exactly fits 
these always artistic and often pathctic 
sketches. We were esyecially pleased 
with “ The Scholar,” with its description of 
the Riviera of forty years ago, as contain- 
ing “much more of heaven and Icss of 
earth” than to-day. In the sketch en- 
titled ‘*The Farmer,” a high level of 
pathos is reached; while ‘‘ The Spinster ” 
is studded with bits of genuine humour : 

“Her bedroom is a perfect portra't 
gallery of ancestors. She keeps an 
especial silk pocket-handkerchief to dust 
them with, which is used fcr no other 
purpose. The Eldest says she never saw 


anything so hideous as ‘the old things, 
and would like to know why people’s 
ancestors always have great beaks of noses 
like that ; the Eldest’s own nose being an 
engaging little snub. 


Tab’s family are 
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like the nightly hair-brushing to her—a 
religion. No matter how disagreeable or 
how impecunious, alive or dead, provided 


thought that the relatives do not always 
read the letters. But there is no occasion 
6n record on which they have not taken 

kindly to the Order. 








Illustration from ‘‘ The Money-Spinner.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.) 


they are relatives Tab is ready to take 
them to her heart. When the ne’er-do- 
weels are shipped off in despair by their 
friends to Buenos Ayres or California, she 
writes them long letters full of affection — 
and enclosing a Post-office Order. It is 








“*Generosity,’ with 
the highest of mo- 
tives, of course, does 
her best to shake 
Tab’s belief in her 
family. 

“*Gencrosity’ 
says, ‘Isn’t it absurd 
to see how proud the 
Joneses are of their 
uncle because he is 
a Gencral ? Any one 
can be a General. 
Isn’t it ridiculous, 
Tab?’ 

“A little colour 
rises in Tab’s worn 
face. It is to be 
feared that she is 
afraid of ‘Gener- 
osity’s’ back-handed 
little stabs, and has 
not the courage to 
make a spirited re- 
ply. She says feebly, 
‘Oh, very!’ But her 
heart is as true as 
steel to that effete 
old papa.” 

The publication of 
Prince K. S. Ran- 
jitsinhji’s sumptuous 
Jubilee Book of Cricket 
(Blackwood) was 
eagerly awaited by 
most lovers of the 
greatest of all games. 
It would be absurd 
to claim for the 
Prince’s work that it possesses the strength 
of such cricket classics as Mr. Fred Gale’s 
The Game of Cricket and Mr. Pycroft’s Zhe 
Cricket Field, or the peculiar attraction of 
the reminiscences strung together by such 
masters of the sport as W. G. Grace and 
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(Photo by E. Hawkins & Co. 








K. S. Ranjitsinhji glance-playing back. 


From“ 


The Jubilee Book of Cricket,” by permission of W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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Richard Daft. But without claiming 
this for it, the book is possessed of very 
considerable attractions for every reader 
who is a cricketer—and lives there the 
(English) reader of the worser sex who is 
not? The Prince, it appears, can write 
cricket as well as play cricket, and the 
views that he expresses invariably appeal 
to the mind of the true sportsman by 
reason of the sound common-sense by 
which their enthusiasm is tempered. As, 
for instance: “ There is a great deal of 
nonsense talked sometimes when a whole 
eleven collapses in a particular match. 
The probable causes of such failure are 
freely discussed and readily invented. In 
nine cases out of ten the reasons found 
are wrong. ‘The law of averages, to which 
all human beings are subject in cricket 
as in other things, is quite enough ex- 
planation. Every man fails on an average 
once out of every six or seven times he 
goes to the wicket. There is no mathe- 
matical reason why it should not happen 
that five or six batsmen on the same side 
take their inevitable nought or one in the 
same innings of the same match. Such 
a series of coincidences is more often, I 
believe, the explanation of collapses than 
nervousness or similar suggested causes.” 
This /udilee Book of Cricket consists of 
nearly five hundred pages, the Universities 
and Public Schools’ section being con- 
tributed by W. J. Ford and Dr. Case. 
The volume, which is superbly illustrated, 
is “dedicated, by Her Gracious Permission, 
to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress.” 
Mr. Robert Barr’s new novel Zhe 
Mutable Many (Methuen) was published 
at a highly fortunate moment, when there 
were rumours of “strikes” and “lock-outs” 
on every hand. “Fortunate moment,” 


used in such a connection, sounds a trifle 
paradoxical perhaps ; but what we want 
to convey is that Mr. Barr’s latest story 
is written round a great strike, the author 
contriving to make the central incident a 
love episode between the daughter of the 
manager and the leader of the strikers— 


a convention this, perhaps, but a pretty 
one all the same. The book contains a 
good deal of happy character drawing, 
notably that of Barny Hope, who of his 
vanity would be an artist, but who does 
not “ understand the rudiments of draw- 
ing, and as for colour there isn’t a pave- 
ment chalk-artist who is not his superior.” 
Altogether, Mr. Barr has managed to 
surround Zhe Mutable Many with some- 
thing approximating to the atmosphere 
of a real strike, taking us back in fancy 
to the days of ’89, when, thanks to John 
Burns’ straw hat and the JAarsei//aise, 
London’s labour was enabled to impose 
its own terms upon its employers. 

The second of ‘‘ Ouida’s” successes of 
the present publishing year—for as popu- 
lar successes they must in fairness go 
down into history—has been scored with 
The Altruist (Fisher Unwin). However 
much we may marvel at the “rassion for 
romance ” which still permits so consider- 
able a section of the reading public to 
expend time and tears over the irritating 
heroes, heroines,.and adventuresses of 
Ouida’s novels, it must at least be placed 
to the credit of this industrious lady that 
she seems to have deserted, however 
temporarily, her tedious convention of 
dying for sweet love’s sake without reason- 
able cause or excuse. On the other hand, 
it is highly probable that the average 
Marxist or apostle of Herbert Spencer 
would wish to be further informed con- 
cerning Ouida’s exact definition of the 
beautiful word “altruist” ere taking her 
central character to their hearts. 

To mention the names of Ouida and of 
Miss Marie Corelli in juxtaposition will, 
it is to be feared, pain the susceptibilities 
of the many. But we have noted with 
some amusement (the whole of the werld 
except ourselves having gone to the sea- 
side) that a belated paragraphist has 
put himself to the trouble of discoverirg 
what writers of fiction are the most in de- 
mand this season among sojourners by 
the Blue. And the answer leads off—of 
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course !-—with the names of thesetwo much- 
criticised ladies. We are not greatly sur- 
prised, knowing how great a power (though 
we cannot for the life us tell zy) Miss 
Corelli still wields 
over the minds of 
provincial readers 
—while it is not 
given to every 
novelist of Ouida’s 
class to produce, 
in the waning au- 
‘umn of a career, 
two such popular 
successes as Zhe 
Massarenes and 
The Altruist in- 
side the same 
twelvemonth. 
Next in order on 
this “ seaside list” 
comes Sir Walter 
Besant with his 
admirable 4 Foun- 
tain Sealed ; other 
books said to be 
enjoying a great 
vogue just now 
being Mrs. Rid- 
dell’s Did He De- 
serve It? Christie 
Murray’s A 
Rogues Con- 
science, and Mrs. 
Campbell Praed’s 
Nulma. While on 
this question of 
the quality and 
quantity of sea- 
side reading, it 
may not be out of 
place to refer to 
the testimony lately given in the columns 
of one of the great dailies, by a highly 
respectable, not to say eminent, member 
of the publishing fraternity, on the vexed 
question of the “threepence in the shil- 
ling” discount given to the public by 
booksellers. A new and serious element, 





be it noted, has been introduced in the 
increasingly “ popular” prices at which 
works of fiction are sold. Hence one is 
not surprised to learn that the publishers 


Illustration from the new edition of ‘‘ Jess.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.) 


have invited the booksellers to reduce 
their threepenny discount to twopence, 
Of 789 booksellers to whem this “invita- 
tion ” was issued, no fewer than 729 have 
replied giving their assent. “ So now we 
are only awaiting the authors, decision,” 
remarks Mr. Macmillan. 











Watering camels on the Nile. 
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YROBABLY most of us first met the 
I camel—a fabulous animal, having 
littke in common with the reality except 
his hump and his long neck—in those 
most delightful travels of childhood and 
Loyhood, travels made in imagination, 
with the help of story-books. It was the 
age of everyday marvels, and the very 
name of the camel carried us off into a 
world of wonders. We had only to join 
any respectable caravan, and there was 
sure to be a mirage before long, suc- 
ceeded pos- 


Chronicle.” 


thirst, and we, of course, would be in the 
same direful straits. Then to save our lives 
we killed our camel—always in imagina- 
tion—and drank of the great supply of 
pure water, which was preserved, accord- 
ing to the school-books, in his second 
stomach. This fabled provision of 
nature was all the more remarkable, as 
the unfortunate beast himsclf never had 
anything to drink from the time we 
started to cross the desert. The Desert 
was itself a part of Wonderland. For 
though it had 





sibly by a si- 
inoom, but in 
theeveningan 
oasis would 
be reached, 
beautiful’ as 
an eastern 
garden, with 
shady palms 
and cool 
waters. Just 
for the sake 
of an exciting 
change, a few 
days’ journey 
farther on, 
our travellers 
would miss 
the oasis and 
begin todie of 





Mr. Atteridge’s camel with the 


a vague re- 
lation to the 
maps of Asia 
and Africa, it 
was always 
very properly 
understood to 
be a pathless 
region on the 
borders of 
Nowhere. 
The Arabian 
tales all hap- 
pened close 
by, and was 
it not an 
easy distance 
thence evento 
the realm of 
genii, gnomes, 





**maklufa” (native saddle). 
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and fairies? Most of us having an early 
and romantic idea of the Desert—the 
one mysterious Desert with a capital D 
formed also a romantic estimate of the 
camel. 
We probably met him first in the flesh, 
or rather in the hairy skin, at the Zoo- 





Mr. Andrew Hilliard Atteridge. 
(Pheto by Baill, 17, Regent Street, S.W.) 


logical Gardens or in the travelling 
menagerie. Our hearts beat. Here was 
something from the East alive, out of the 
wonder tales and the coloured pictures. 
We rode upon him, back to _ back, 
securely strapped to safe seats hung 
pannier-fashion at his sides, yet much 
flurg about by his long swinging strides. 


lt was a short day-dream. ‘The crowd of 
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sight-seers disappearel. ‘The sands were 
aroundus. ‘The silent beast had accepted 
us meekly at threepence apiece, and he 
parted from us, suddenly but as calmly, 
at the top of a step-ladder, when we had 
to come down out of the desert at once. 
These early memories return to one as 
the camel is met for the 

first time on his own 

ground by the Nile, when 

camel-riding is to be a 

reality of travel instead of 

a happy incident of child’s- 

play. Our old friend gives 

us to understand at the 

first glance that we have 

never met before. He is 

very different from that 

poor relation of his, meek 

of manner and somewhat 

small in size, that we saw 

led round the track at the 

show, with the children on 

his back. He is quite un- 


like his alleged portrait in 


the coloured pictures. He 
is more scraggy and an- 
gular, with great knobby 
joints, a weird bit of living 
and moving gauntness with 
a face that is like no other 
animal’s in its dreamy look 
of stubborn resignation to 
whatever fate may bring. 
At Cairo, the traveller sees 
him chiefly as a beast of 
burden. The tall camels 
with their loads of forage 
and vegetables, hanging in 
green masses at their 
sides, tower above the traffic on the 
long Kasr-en-Nil bridge. An Arab or 
a negro will perhaps be perched high 
on the top of the load, but this can hardly 
be called riding. Along the river margin 
west of the bridge an embankment is 
being repaired, and here we see the camel 
playing the part that a contractor’s tip- 
waggon would fill in England, for he is 
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bringing up the clay in 
wooden boxes hung at his 
sides, and, as he reaches the 
proper point on the bank, the 
brown native navvy knocks a 
bolt out of the bottom of each 
box, and four hundredweight 
of material is added to the 
bank. Out at the pyramids 
the tourist has his first camel- 
ride. The Arabs keep a few 
camels at their village just be- 
low the edge of the pyramid 
plateau. ‘The beasts are not 
very wonderful specimens of 
their race, and all the work 
they do is to walk lazily round 
with a tourist seated in un 








stable equilibrium on the sad 
dle. ‘This saddle is a kind otf 
compromise between a horse’s 
and a camel’s gear, for the American 
or Britisher mounts astride, that being 
the only kind of riding he knows any- 
thing about. But the trappings of the 
camel. make a brave show, they are 
bright with red and saffron-yellow, and 


In Camp. 


there are long cords and tassels wherever 
there is a place to hang them. So our 
tourist mounts, is slowly walked round, 
and then is photographed on camel- 
back, as a kind of guarantee for future 
years that he has been an Eastern traveller. 

But to see what the camel 
is really worth one must leave 
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Cairo, with its  well-paved 
suburban roads, far behind, 
and go up the Nile to the re- 
gions where the desert presses 
close on the river margin, and 
the sandy track between the 
narrow belt of cultivation and 
the edge of the waterless 
wilderness is the only road 
from one sun-baked riverside 
village to another. Still more 
does one realise what the 
camel is to the Arab at those 
points where the caravan-tracks 
of the desert strike the river ; 
at Keneh, where the much 
travelled route from Kosseir 
on the Red Sea reaches the 
Nile; near Assiout, at the 
starting-point of the tracks 
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that lead by the great oasis of Selima 
to Darfur and Kordofan ; at Assouan, 
whence runs the way of the desert by the 
wells of Haimur and Negem to Berber ; 
or at Korosko, where camel track and 
telegraph line run southward through the 
low rocky hills to the Egyptian outpost at 
the wells of Murat. 

My first real acquaintance with the 
camel was at Assouan, when I was on my 
way up the Nile last year. An old hand at 
such matters had advised me to buy my 
camels there, and for four days my chief 
interest lay in the negotiations for the pur- 
chase. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
points of a camel. I knew he ought to 
have a hump and a long neck, and that 
was about all. But a British officer who 
was buying animals for the expedition, 
and knew as much about camels as any 
white man can ever hope to learn, kindly 
assisted me with expert advice. Even 
with such help the buying of a pair of 
camels proved the longest piece of 
bargaining I have ever done in my life. 
Early each morning there was a kind of 
camel market held on the edge of the 
town, near the cavalry lines. We would 
ride out to see if we could select a likely 
animal. There were four of us, Captain 
Smith, rather d/asé of camels, looking at 
them from the familiar professional point 
of view, and three others to whom the 
long-necked beast and all his surroundings 
were still a novelty. It is well for us we 
cannot see even the near future. Those 
morning rides would not have been so 
light-hearted, nor would there have been 
so much of joke and laughter in our 
haggling with the Arabs, if we had 
realised that two of the three, “ Roddy” 
Owen and my comrade Garrett of Zhe 
New York Herald, were never to come 
down the Nile. 

A noisy, chattering, gesticulating crowd 
of coloured folk in flowing robes would 
meet us as we rode up, and lead us to 
the place where the camels for sale lay 
couched on the sand, heavy, hot, and 


odoriferous, their heads bobbing about on 
the long grey necks, like snakes erect. Take 
a look at this beast, the biggest of the lot. 
The narrow slits of the nostrils are tightly 
closed to keep out the dust stirred up by 
our approach. The large eyes look out 
upon vacancy from under the bony knob 
of the eyebrows. ‘The lips are drawn up 
tightly, and the greenish teeth show with 
an ill-humoured and ill-used air, as the 
jaws move, grinding from side to side, 
chewing the cud. The camel looks more 
vicious than he is, but when he is in one 
of his nasty humours woe to the man that 
is caught unawares by arm or shoulder in 
that big mouth as in a mill, to be pre- 
sently flung to the ground and crushed 
by those huge knees. Happily this ag- 
gressive mood is rare. ‘The camels to- 
day are on their best behaviour, waiting 
for a new master, moodily silent so long 
as they are let alone, but muttering and 
humming and bubbling and groaning and 
grunting if anyone so much as touches 
them. ‘The Arabs are superior beings at 
home in their society ; but the animal for 
sale casts a supercilious look at the mere 
European who is going to venture to ride 
him. He has never met us before, he 
says as plainly as any words; we have 
never been introduced ; he is not anxious 
for tourist acquaintances. His estimate 
is quite right. We know nothing of him, 
and approach conscious that all our 
troubles are before us. 

One camel purchased for Owen is the 
result of an hour of wild debate, with 
much trotting and galloping to show 
what the beasts can do. The Captain 
sometimes mounts for a short turn, but 
we decline to follow his example and 
‘*try what it is like.” We mean to make 
our first attempts when there is not such 
a crowd looking on. Even Owen, most 
daring of steeplechase riders, takes the 
prudent course. ‘A camel is not exactly 
like a horse,” he remarks, “and there is 
no reason why we should have all these 
black fellows laughing at us.” We return 
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to the hotel. ‘‘ Better luck to-morrow,” 
says Captain Smith hopefully, “ they were 
a poor lot to-day.” But after lunch a 
wild uproar outside the gate of the long 
courtyard tells us the camels are coming. 
Our Arab friends have got together 
another batch. We sally forth to see 
them. Garrett and I look on from the 
arch of the courtyard, but Smith, con- 
spicuous in his khaki-coloured helmet, 
has plunged into the midst of the noisy 
crowd of yelling men and boys high out 
which tower the necks of three camels, 
one ridden by a little Bisharin, nearly 
naked and grinning with delight at pro- 
spective dacksheesh, the two others led 
by head-ropes. Smith mounts and 
careers away under the palms of the 
river bank, and back again at a brisk 
swinging trot. “This one is pleasant to 
ride, a very easy gait,” he says to me as he 
pulls up. “Just you try him.” To my 
inexperienced eye it looks as if the bold 
rider and his mount have been pitch- 
ing about like a boat in a heavy sea. 
“Thanks,” is my reply, “I can take your 
word for that and a good deal more. 
You may buy the brute for me.” And 
the brute is bought, but it takes a good 
half hour to settle the bargain. The 
Arab, a lineal descendant of one of the 
forty thieves, names an extravagant figure. 
The Captain replies by offering an absurdly 
low one. ‘Then intermediate prices are 
suggested amid a babel of comments 
from all the bystanders. More than 
once the Arab dealer turns away in dis- 
gust, but goes no farther than the next 
corner, and comes back to accept a sum 
that a few minutes ago was impossible, 
At last the bargain is struck, the golden 
sovereigns (which he calls guineas) are 
counted out into the brown hand of the 
Arab, and the camel is led off to the 
Government lines to have my name 
painted in black, tarry letters on the 
curve of his neck. 

Owen is missing ali the afternoon. 
Just before dinner-time he makes his 


appearance. “I have been riding my 
camel!” he says, with a triumphant air. 
“T have had my first try.” “ Well, what 
was it like.” ‘ It was awful,” he answers, 
and he acts the scene as he goes on. “I 
held on like this before and behind, like 
grim death ; and now and then the beast 
would look round as if he meant to get a 
hold of my knee and ‘ savage’ me. I shall 
have a thick stick or a pistol with me 
next time.” A born rider, who could 
manage anything that went on four legs, 
Owen was as much at home on a camel as 
on a horse before he was a week older. 

My experiences of camel-riding began 
at Wady Halfa. I used the native saddle, 
the maklufa, a slightly hollowed seat 
carried upon a padded framework over 
the hump, without stirrups. Efforts have 
been made to evolve a better saddle, but 
what the Arab has worked out for himself 
through centuries of experience is prob- 
ably better than anything the European 
newcomer can make for the purpose. 
One rides by balance, not by grip, and it 
is much less tiring than riding ona horse, 
for the simple reason that one can vary 
one’s attitudes in at least half-a-dozen 
different ways. Then, too, one need not 
watch where one’s mount is going, even 
on the roughest ground. He is the most 
sure-footed of beasts, and if there is 
another camel in front one need not guide 
one’s own. For centuries camels have 
been following each other in strings, and 
it has become an instinct to keep to the 
leader’s track. So, once one can ride, 
one may tie the head-rope to the front of 
the saddle and read or even doze, and let 
the camel take care of himself. But this 
comfortable stage is not reached at once, 
and the first attempts at riding are a rough 
experience. 

Mounting is a serious business. The 
Arab mounts while his camel is actually 
rising from the ground. But the be- 
ginner cannot even attempt this. So 
an Arab servant plants a foot firmly on 
the bent knee of the animal, which is 

U 
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lying down in an uneasy wait- 
ing attitude, ready to start up 
the moment it feels the least 
weight on the mak/ufa, which, 
set high above the hump, has 
no more resemblance to a 
horse’s saddle than to the 
side-seats of the children’s 
menagerie ride. On this lofty 
throne the rider is told to 
place himself with his legs on 
the neck. A rope goes to 
the beast’s head, fastened not 
to a bit but to the head-stall. 
Sometimes there is a string 
running through a slit in the 
nostril, but it is better to do 
without this if possible, though 
there are camels that cannot 
be controlled without it With 
a properly trained mount the 
slightest touch with a light stick on 
one side or the other of the neck 
suffices for guiding. The camel goes 
to the right if touched on the left, 
and wice versd. The head-rope is used 
for slowing or stopping his career. But 











A Long Drink. 


we are anticipating. Let us come back 
to the serious business of mounting. 
Hardly has the new owner reached the 
saddle when, with a vehement jolt, the 
vast mass of camel begins to rise, lifting 
joint after joint and pitching backwards 
and forwards. The learner 
keeps his seat, holding on for 
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his life. He swings back as 
the hind legs stretch, forward 
as the forelegs unfold and go 
up, then backward again, re- 
membering that the four pillars 
of the camel are long beyond 
reckoning, and he is only half 
up yet; then forward once 
more lest he go over the tail 
as the front of the beast takes 
its full height. This compli- 
cated rise is the work of two 
seconds, but a lurch the wrong 
way would be ruin. With an 
inward sense of relief the rider 
finds that there is no more 
pushing up ; the process is over 
as suddenly as it began. He 
has survived it. He is throned 
aloft, and the camel has at 
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once begun to walk off, ceasing that 
laborious groaning and snorting which 
was the noisy accompaniment to the 
trial of a first mounting. The camel 
walks, but not as his diminutive re- 
lation walked in the circus of old. 
This one means business, and goes along 
fast, and the new rider feels as if he had 
mounted an unsteady church spire on the 
move. The Arab suggests in French 
that Monsieur should practise the mount 
again. He speaks to the camel with a 
kind of choking noise in his throat, and 
at the signal down on his knees goes the 
beast, and badly shaken, but safe in the 
saddle, the rider wonders how long it 
takes to get used to this sort of thing, 
and having slipped to the ground, valiantly 
begins his trials all over again. It is 
some time before one gets used to the 
lofty perch of the mak/ufa and the rolling 
movement of the camel in its lurching 
‘side-to-side jog-trot. 

This jog-trot of about five miles an 
hour is the camel’s best pace. The 
loaded baggage camel will walk at most 
two and half miles in the same time, so 
the pace of a convoy is slow. There are 
numerous breeds and varieties of both 
the baggage camel, called by the Arabs 
gimel, and the riding camel, or Aeggin. 
The broad distinction between the two is 
very much the same as that between the 
draught horse and saddle horse, though, as 
in the case of horses, some animals hold 
a middle position and are used for both 
purposes. The carrying power of the 
baggager and the speed of the riding 
camel are both much exaggerated in 
current accounts. Four hundredweight 
is about the limit for the Nubian g7med. 
As for long rides, Slatin escaping from 
Omdurman made one hundred and thirty 
miles in the first twenty-one hours, but 
the result was that the camels were com- 
pletely knocked up. Ohrwalder and his 
companions did two hundred miles in the 
first three days of their escape, and in the 


eight days’ ride to Murat the average was 


a little over fifty miles daily; but the 
camels suffered from the hard driving at 
the outset, and the want of proper food 
and rest later, and when Murat was 
reached they: were mere skin and bone. 
The old school-book accounts of the 
camel have fostered the idea that he can 
live for days on the recollection of a past 
meal and the hope of what is to come. 
But though he has a certain power of 
endurance, like all animals that live in 
the wilderness, and can on occasion hold 
out for three days without a feed or a 
drink, he suffers for it, and he does much 
better in every way when he is fed and 
wateréd ‘regularly, and has proper rest. 
He is an animal, and not a mere machine. 

But he is a very unsympathetic animal, 
His owners and drivers never seem to get 
familiar with him as men will with horses, 
or even mules and donkeys. And he 
suffers for it. Thanks to our ignorance 
of him in all our recent campaigns, we 
have tried to get impossible tasks out of 
him, with the result that every convoy 
track is marked with his bones. The 
dying camels on the line of march are a 
pitiful sight, happily becoming rarer as 
we have come to know more about the 
unfortunate beast, and do not leave him 
so much to the mercy of the rough-handed 
rabble from whom the camel-drivers of 
an army are recruited. 

There are very few accidents in camel- 
riding. There is an Arab proverb that 
says men can be killed by a fall from a 
donkey, but not when they fall from a 
camel. I have had one such fall. My 
camel suddenly plunged down a slope, 
and I was shot out over the front of the 
maklufa. 1 was luckily able to get my 
right hand on the horn of the saddle and 
fell on my feet, pulling the camel up with 
the head-rope at the same moment. I 
was none the worse for a fall of seven 
feet. The most dangerous experience is 
to be run away with. Sometimes, though 
not often, the camel will bolt, then, as a 
veteran camel-rider put it to me, “ You 
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may pull back the head and neck, but the 
legs keep running on.” At full speed few 
white men can keep the saddle. 

The Arab seems to ride instinctively. 
To see the men of the camel corps rattling 
over rough stony ground at headlong 
speed is a sight not to be forgotten. To 
the European it seems a miracle that they 
are not thrown at every step. Sixty miles 
out one day and sixty miles home the 
next is a feat often accomplished on their 
scouting expeditions by these soldiers of 
the desert, the camels being, of course, 
fed and watered before and after the ride. 
It was this power of using the camel fora 
rapid rush across a waterless waste that 
made the Dervish raiders so dangerous 
to the Upper Nile villages, so long as the 
Mahdists held the Dongola province. 

South of Khartoum, three or four 
hundred miles above the fork of the 
White and Blue Niles, comes the country 
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where rain falls regularly. Here ends the 
region of the camel Arabs, and we reach 
that of the cattle-owning tribes. The 
camel is the animal that makes life and 
work in the rainless region possible. He 
seems made for it, different from every 
other beast in habit, in outer form, in the 
very structure of his blood. Even when 
one is familiar with him day after day, 
there is something strange and uncanny 
in his ways. The Arabs have a saying 
that when the Creator called the camel 
into existence, even He was astonished at 
His own handiwork. Possibly this feel- 
ing of strangeness arises from the fact that 
however long one may know a camel, 
however well or badly he may be treated, 
the result is not as with other animals, 
either love or hate, confidence or fear. 
He lives in his own mysterious world, far 
away from us even when he is our daily 
servant on the march and in the camp. 
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Y Dear Ciorinpa,—I had 
forgotten the story until 
your letter reminded me of 
it. I remember now our 
talking over it together, as 

we walked through the wood that wet 
autumn afternoon, keeping to the leafiest 
covers, listening to the ceaseless weeping 
of the rain. The brown leaves beneath 
our feet were sodden ; a churchyard odour 
came from the clustering fungi ; a beech- 
nut, dropping from bough to bough, fell 
every now and again beside us. 

You would not have it that a man could 
love a woman, and she not know it. 
He might keep silence, and she would 
not let him know she knew; but that 
would be all. You thought it more prob- 
able that the woman might love the man 
without his ever guessing it; but when I 
asked you if you had ever come across 
such a case, you could not give me any 
single instance. But still you thought it 
might be. 

I, better prepared, gave you an instance 
of a friend of mine who loved a woman 
with his whole heart ; but, though they 
had been friends for years, she never 
learnt his secret. 

“How do you know that she never 
guessed it?” you asked, and I told you: 
because she was a woman who, had she 
discovered it, would have put a gulf 
between them, duty claiming her to other 
paths; whereas she still remained his 
friend ; and you answered, 

“ Perhaps she trusted him, knowing him 
to be strong.” 

And then we drifted away from our 
subject, as was our wont : and passed the 
mist-haunted glades, arguing whether love 
were a good thing in itself, apart from its 
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fruit—whether love thus hidden, thus 
hopeless, helped or hurt a man. 

So the story, my dear, never got itself 
written. I am sorry. I think it woud 
have proved interesting; but perhaps all 
our best stories are the stories that never 
get into print—the stories that we keep 
for circulation in our own brains. What 
delightful stories they are, those dream- 
stories, where we are our own heroes and 
heroines—where we do brave things, 
noble things—wicked things sometimes, 
but always big things, while the world 
looks wondering on. In these stories we 
are never mean or little, and the audience 
is always there to see and admire us. 
That is the saddest part of the stories we 
live ; so often we play our parts to empty 
benches, or if a thin house be present they 
misunderstand, and laugh at the pathetic 
parts; and, when our finest opportunity 
comes, the royal box, in which he or she 
should be sitting to watch us, is vacant. 

One of these days I intend to make a 
book of the stories I have never written. 
It would be a good book I think, but a 
long one. There is one story—a ghost 
story—that I have often tried towrite. It 
begins most excellently, but what really 
happened I have never been able to make 
out. I call it: The Echo of the Four 
Corners (Z’Echo des Chemins de Traverse, 
for the scene of the story is laid in the 
South of France). The old chateau 
stands far back from the road, behind an 
avenue of elms, where all day long the 
rooks caw ceaselessly to one another. 
The rooks are the only living things about 
the house, for, of the four roads three 
dwindle into mere cart-tracks through the 
wood, and the fourth leads but back to 
the white straight Roman highway, where 
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on stormy nights, they say, one still may 
hear, drawing nearer from the mountains, 
the long-dead tramp of the legions. From 
the village, a league distant, I often stroll 
here of a summer evening, when the sun 
is dyeing blood-red the many casements ; 
and, leaning my arms upon the creaking 
gate, conjure up the vanished faces that 
once looked out from the now vacant 
windows. 

One evening, while Iam musing thus, 
there comes from the house a cry—a low 
wailing cry of a child in pain, and dies 
away. I should have thought it a fancy 
of my brain, but that the rooks hear it 
also, and, rising from the trees, fly swiftly 
away, a black screaming crowd, and, 
though I linger till the twilight dies and 
the night comes creeping up the hill- 
side, not one returns. Then, a day or 
two later, a still stranger incident occurs, 
for the thing happens in broad daylight, 
when no sad twilight is there to paint 
fantastic shadow-pictures on my mind. 


I have climbed up the steep pathway 
through the wood, and am nearing the 
four corners, when I see before me the 


figure of a child, running. I can hardly 
credit my own eyes, for the chateau stands 
far away from all human habitations. Not 
even a peasant’s cottage is within that 
silent woodland, and the grass-grown 
roads, coming from nowhere, leading no- 
where, are troubled with few footsteps. 
I call to the child. She turns her curl- 
framed face, and laughs at me, yet runs 
on towards the gate, and I hasten after 
her. She flies, still laughing, as though 
it were a game we were playing, look- 
ing back over her shoulder every now 
and again to see that I am coming. I 
follow, taking care only to keep pace with 
her, thinking to please her. So we pass 
under the whispering elms, she fifty yards 
or so in front of me, and I catch one last 
glimpse from her mischievous eyes as she 
turns the corner of the chateau and dis- 
appears. I quicken my pace now that I 
am out of sight of her, and reach the 
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corner a few seconds later, but she is 
nowhere in view. I run round to the 
back of the house, but still there is no 
sign of her, and I call, but there comes 
no answer. So for an hour or so I 
search and shout, but only the-rooks 
answer me, mockingly, as it seems 
to me. 

“Someone is living in the house,” I 
tell myself, but my blows upon the rotten 
doors are answered only by the scuttling 
of a thousand rats, and in the tangled 
wilderness of the garden every path is 
choked with brambles. 

The mystery of the house weaves its 
spell around me, so that all my thoughts 
are of it, and then, one evening, coming 
to it, as is my wont, I find there, before 
me, leaning his arms upon the white gate, 
an old, old priest. I greet him, and we 
fall to talk ; and the old priest tells me a 
strange tale. 

“The place was just as you see it 
now,” said the old priest, “when I, a 
young man, first set eyes upon it, more 
than fifty years: ago. I was travelling 
with a dear friend, whom I loved ; and, 
passing this way one summer evening, 
with our knapsacks on our backs, we 
paused, held by the sad beauty of the 
spot, and leant upon the gate as you and 
I are leaning upon it now. The place 
fascinated my friend. There is some 
evil charm about it that draws one—do 
you not feel it? Noone owned the house. 
No one in the neighbourhood knew to 
whom it belonged. For years it had re- 
mained tenantless, dropping even then into 
decay. The weeds grew in the garden 
then, as now, and the rats gnawed the 
fine old Louis Quatorze furniture, as they 
are gnawing it this day. If we drew 
nearer we should hear the sawing of their 
sharp teeth. My friend took what you 
call French leave to spend a few days in 
the house. He would not let me join 
him. He was a poet, and he thought its 
mournful solitude woul’ inspire him. I 
was accustomed to humour his whims, 
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and I let him have his way. How could 
I know—how could I guess? It is easy 
to be wise afterwards.” 

The old priest paused in his talk. 
A rook cawed, as if talking to himself, 
and I waited. After a while the old 
priest went on again. 

“He, my friend, would stroll round 
the garden of an evening after he had 
eaten of the simple supper he had cooked 
for himself ; and one night, in a laughing 
mood, standing where we are standing 
now, by this gate, he turned towards the 
house, and shouted the chorus of a song. 
And, as he ended, he heard the last line 
shouted back to him in a voice so clear, 
so distinct, that at first he thought it 
must be some chance passer-by joking 
with him. It is a wonderful echo, listen 
to it.” 

The old priest raised his voice, and 
shouted down the dim avenue the last 
line of a Latin hymn: “God save us 
from all evil things!” and the words 
came back: “God save us from all 
evil things!” But the voice seemed to 
me to be not the voice of the old 
priest, but a strange mockery of it ; and 
a fear seemed to fall upon us both. 

“A wonderful echo,” I said at last. 

“If it be an echo,” answered the 
priest. “My friend called again to it, 
and it answered him back again, time 
after time, then—God forgive him—he 
flung towards it a blasphemous verse 
from a ribald wine-shop song, and there 
returned to him upon the gathering dark- 
ness, not the words he had uttered, but a 
long low laugh, that rose and fell and 
died away into the wood, and my friend’s 
blood froze in his veins. Better had he 
followed his fear and fled, but he was 
full of the folly of youth, and slowly he 
forced his footsteps down the black 
avenue, and across the threshold, and the 
heavy oaken door closed upon him— 
God rest his soul !” 

The old priest remained silent long, 
until at last I questioned him. “No, not 
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my friend,” he replied, “I have never 
seen him since. A strange creature came 
out of the house in the dawn, and drag- 
ging itself to the door of the monastery, 
fell there, and the brethren took it in, and 
sent forme. It bore the face and form 
of my friend, but who or what it is God 
knows. And, for the sake of its pleading 
eyes, I also took the cowl, that I might 
be near it always, to comfort it, and pray 
with it. It has strange fits, and at such 
times no man dare be with it but myself, 
but when ‘its violence is past it is like a 
little child, and I have grown to love it, 
and one day the good God will take it to 
Himself.” 

There are other stories that I cannot 
write—I will tell you them some day. 
There is one story I thought of writing 
backwards—that is just the way I would 
think of writing a story, you will say. A 
man wandering idly forces his way from 
curiosity into the centre of a small crowd 
on the Embankment. A woman has just 
been dragged from the river. She is dead. 


Something about her interests him in 
spite of himself, so he makes it his business 


to institute enquiries. He finds she was 
a woman he had met years before at a da/ 
masgué in Venice. Heremembers he had 
been strangely attracted by her. They 
had left the ball in a gondola, and for 
hours had drifted on the silent waters, 
talking. She would not then lift her mask 
nor tell him who she was, though it seemed 
evident she knew him. He had urged 
her to meet him on the next day, and she 
had promised, but she had never kept her 
word, and he had not seen her again until 
he saw her dead face on the wet pavement, 
and the other faces bending over it. 
Having now a clue, he traces her life back 
still further, and finds that he and she 
were children together, living in the same 
village. They had been playmates— 
sweethearts almost, had they been old 
enough to know it. He went away to 
school, and when he returned she was 
gone, and no one would tell him anything 
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about her. When her name was men- 
tioned a hush always fell upon the com- 
pany. They told him something had 
happened, and that he would never see 
her again. It had troubled him at the 
time, but other things had come into his 
life, and, boy-like, he had forgotten her. 


I cannot tell why I could never write 
that story. The stories I have written are, 
I feel, so very poor compared with the 
stories I have meant to write. Perhaps 
other writers say the same sometimes. 

Yours ever, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 








YOUR LOVE AND MINE. 


BY SWANHILDE BULAU. 


OUR love for me is as a garden fair, 
Where, after work and pleasure, you retire. 
Perchance it pleases you that I admire 


And love and trust you so—perchance if e’er 
To ask a little more love I should dare, 


You would be troubled and begin to tire 


Of love it was so easy to acquire— 
Enough! I am contented with my share. 


My love for you is not a part, but all 


Of my poor life, so dull before you came. 
What thought have I by day but of the hour 
Of dusk when we shall meet? How I recall 
At night the words you said, your praise or blame 
You are my /fe, I but your wayside flower. 
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“FROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE.” IV. 
(A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 
THE QUEST OF THE OoF-BIRD. 


Away down the Valley of the Bho-Jees, over the Mountains of the Shadder-Jax, through the vast 
attenuated Limbo of the Cree-Pee ; spat upon by the Ah-Ach-Sper, ensorcelled for countless zeons by 
the wiles of the Pewking Peout, clutched at and pinched by the Hootsmonarvgotye, chased by the Pit- 
a-Pats, and worried by the Gobble-Grob—away we quested in search of the nest of the Oof-Bird. 
Material objects should not be looked for in the Realms of Abstraction. We were cornered by the 
Aingnoos at last and dodged zealously back over the berders and through the Gates of Horn. 


[ Zo be continued. ] 




















THE IDLERS’ CLUB. 
IS THE WAR CORRESPUNDENT A NECESSITY OF CIVILISATION ? 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES (“DAILY NEWS”), A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE (“ DAILY 
CHRONICLE”), G. W. STEEVENS (“DAILY MAIL”), WILFRED POLLOCK (“ MORNING 
POST”), FREDERIC VILLIERS (“‘BLACK AND WHITE”), MELTON PRIOR (“ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS”), AND SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL (“TIMES”). 


For better or for worse, the War Correspondent, as regards 
Archibald Forbes 4 British army in the field, has been stamped out. The journalist 
ee who now accompanies an army is merely a war reporter. He dances 
Correspondent. in the fetters of the censorship, whose power over him is absolute ; 
it may not only detain or withhold his work, but at discretion may 
alter it so that he may be made to say the direct reverse of whathe has written. If the 
position has its humiliations, it also has its compensations. The censorship which 
makes a bond-slave of the war reporter, ipso facto relieves him of all responsibility for 
the words he writes. Lord Wolseley, in the early editions of the Soldier's Pocket-book, 
described the War Correspondent of the untrammelled era as “the curse of modern 
armies”; and that somewhat strenuous verdict he retains in the latest edition as still 
applicable to the reporter who works under the yoke of the regulations set forth in its 
pages. 

I may humbly venture to remark that from the military point of view I entirely con- 
cur in Lord Wolseley’s objections to the presence of journalistic persons with an army in 
the field against a civilised enemy. Were I a General, and had I an independent com- 
mand offered me, I would accept it only on condition that I should have the charter to 
shoot every War Correspondent found within fifty miles of my headquarters. The most 
careful correspondent cannot write a sentence—a sentence which the strictest censor, 
if he is to pass anything at all, cannot refrain from sanctioning—that may not give a 
hint to the astute intelligence-officials of the other side. 

What then? It is not a question for the newspapers, which dread a war because 
of the huge expense entailed without adequate compensation. It is a question solely 
for the public, whose servants the General and the war-journalist alike are. If the 
hungry public deliberately prefers news to victories—for that is the issue in a 
nutshell as regards an European war—then on the head of the public be it. 

* * * * * 


It can hardly be argued that the War Correspondent is an 

Hilliard Atteridge absolute necessity. The world somehow managed to get through 

deems him a several thousand years of very respectable fighting without him. 
luxury rather than : / 

a necessity. And what is more wonderful, we know all about hundreds 

of battles where there was no “chiel amang them takin’ notes.” 

Indeed, our knowledge of some of these earlier fights, belonging to the period 

before the coming of Sir W. H. Russell and his clan, is quite as complete as the 
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story of more recent victories and defeats. Nay, the narrative is, in some instances, 
easier to follow; for the testimony of half-a-dozen brilliant professional journalists 
“writing up” a battle from different points of view is more puzzling to the average 
reader than a plain official despatch. On the good old principle on which the 
cobbler holds that ‘ there is nothing like leather,” I should like to be able to say that 
the War Correspondent is an absolute necessity of civilisation. But at the first glance 
facts seem to point the other way. Why, even in recent years there have been very 
pretty fights with no “specials” looking on. In the Nile Expedition of 1884-85 there 
was a little crowd of ‘‘specials” with the desert column, but not a single one with the 
river column. Yet somehow we know the story of the battle of Kirbekan quite as well 
as the tale of Abu Klea. . 

Nevertheless, the War Correspondent has, like other modern inventions, come to 
be regarded as a necessity. Did you ever read Haliburton’s story of Sam Slick the 
Yankee clock-dealer? He travelled about the country selling clocks; but he never 
asked a farmer to buy one. He would ask him, instead, to take care of a clock for him 
till he called for it again on his next round. And the farmer, who did not really want 
the clock, would get so used to having it on his mantel-shelf that he would pay for it 
rather than see it carried away when Sam looked in three months later. “It’s human 
natur’,” the pedlar used to remark confidentially to his friend. In the same way the 
British public has got so used to the War Correspondent as an ingredient in every 
properly conducted campaign, that they would feel quite unhappy if they had to do 
without his lively narratives of blood and slaughter. John Bull would look very sus- 
piciously at the official bulletins if there were no “ specials” to confirmthem. And for 
the matter of that he wants the special artist also, to make things as realistic and vivid 
as may be. ‘4 

In this way the “ specials ” are to a certain extent a necessity. No General who 
knows his business fights a battle till they have all come up. The field-telegraph is 
carried on to the front chiefly for their use. When they have done with it, the official 
despatches go through. Then for a penny, or even half that sum, paterfamilias, as he 
sits down to his morning tea and toast, can have all the excitement of the battlefield 
at second hand, with enough of horrors to make him happy for the rest of the day. 

The “special ” is one of the luxuries of civilisation. Our grandfathers got on very 
well without him. For the men of to-day it would be impossible. As well do without 
trains and telegraphs. Was it not Lord Wolseley who described the harmless neces- 
sary special correspondent as ‘‘the plague and curse of modern armies”? But in the 
latest edition of his So/dter’s Pocket-book we read that though soldiers may object to the 
presence of the correspondents in camp on military grounds, yet “‘as long as the 
British public’s craze for sensational news remains as it is now, the English General 
must accept the position.” And Lord Wolseley has always “accepted the position.” 
No man has been more friendly and helpful to the “special” than our present 
Commander-in-Chief. 

* * * * * 


A necessity in the sense that the world could not go on without 
him, the War Correspondent obviously is not. He is not sO & W. Steevens 
necessary, for example, as the sun. Many thinkers have held that is sardonically 
war itself is not a necessity ; so that unless the War Correspondent sceptical. 
went on corresponding without any war—which is not so im- 
possible as perhaps you think, and far from undesirable—he cannot be a necessity 
either. Neither is he necessary to the existence of war ; there were many wars before 
the Crimean, and, by all accounts, very good ones. He is not even necessary to the 
history of war, which got on quite well without him, and does still. The material of 
military history is furnished by the reports, whether official or unofficial, of the men 
who conduct military operations, and who understand them. If, therefore, the War 
Correspondent is not necessary to the world, to war, or to the history of war, to what 
is he necessary? The answer is simple: He is necessary to himself. 

The drudging public at home cannot even form a conception of the unbroken 
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happiness of the War Correspondent’s life. Aska shiny-seated City clerk how he would 
like a life made up of a mixture of sea-voyages, camping-out, Polytechnic tours abroad, 
and close finishes at the Oval. Such is the lot of the War Correspondent, only better. 
There is just enough risk to make it more thrilling than Association football and less 
dangerous than cross-country riding. There is just enough hardship to make it 
healthier than a boating tour and less wearing than omnibus-driving. The War 
Correspondent is privileged, with less than the average of danger, hardship, or re- 
sponsibility, to be the spectator of the most exciting events the world provides. His 
life is a perpetual round of change and mental rest ; his invitations and his bills cannot 
reach him while he is away, and when he is at home he has plenty of inclination and of 
money to accept both. He has unrivalled opportunities of picking up foreign languages. 
The costume is comparatively inexpensive, and eminently picturesque. Perhaps this 
is enough to say of the superior happiness of the War Correspondent. Why should 
one who has gone through only a single brief and unimportant campaign take advan- 
tage of his luck to exult over his less fortunate fellows? 

Now, why should War Correspondents be deprived of the advantages they enjoy ? 
They are a small class, but not wholly an undeserving one. They do no harm. War 
goes on just as well with them as it used to do without them ; if they are indiscreet in 
their despatches the censor cuts the indiscretion out. They cost nothing to the 
country in medals, pensions, or Jubilee honours. Lord Wolseley has more than once 
publicly denounced them. Why not let them alone? The only charge against them 
is that they are not necessary : let he who ¢s necessary fling the first stone at them. 


2 . « « * 


Wilfred Pollock “Is a newspaper a necessity, and Why?” has already been 
forgets to mention satisfactorily answered in the affirmative. No doubt, ever since Eve 
that he went to war ate that apple there has been a desive in the world for knowledge, 
on a “wheel.” however ephemeral, and the daily newspaper of the present time 
, pres 

is the outcome of this craving for news. The question therefore becomes: “Is a Wer 
Correspondent a necessity to a daily newspaper, and Why?” Now, it must not be 
assumed that a newspaper as a general rule is run from purely benevolent motives. As 
a matter of fact, in the majority of cases, the supreme object of a newspaper is to make 
money for its proprietor. Thus our original question should read “ Is it to the pecu- 
niary interest of the proprietor of a daily newspaper that he should employ a War Corre- 
spondent or War Correspondents, and Why?” Now we know what we are talking about, 
and, without much difficulty, the question seems to answer itself in the affirmative. 

Experience shows a special demand for war-news on the part of the public. Every 
daily newspaper recognises this fact by giving the latest war-intelligence the most 
prominent place in its news-columns. Everyone, moreover, who is familiar with 
journalism is aware of the extra value of any news that can be proclaimed as “ special.” 
Now, the War Correspondent has generally a better chance of supplying his journal 
with “special ” news than has any other of its reporters, owing to the difficulties that 
must be overcome before getting any “stuff” on the wires, and because a campaign 
occupies a far larger arena than does a street-accident, the Divorce Court, or even the 
Stock Exchange. Once upon a time, no doubt, there were War Correspondents who 
did not venture out of Fleet Street, realising that such a situation was at once econo- 
mical, safe, and convenient. The news-agencies provided the rough facts, which they 
themselves embellished with a variety of picturesque and startling details. Nowadays, 
however, when Reuter’s representative sends lengthy descriptive telegrams of three 
thousand words apiece, their occupation is gone. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
note that the War Correspondent who invariably stays about ten miles from the front 
might just as well remain in London. 

It may, then, be conceded that good “special ” war-news is to the interest of a daily 
paper’s circulation, but at the same time I am well aware that an increased circulation 
is not always to the pecuniary interest of its proprietor. This is obviously the case 
when the “ ads.” have reached their highest rate and occupy the maximum of space, 
whereas the paper and ink consumed in the publication cost actually more than 
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the money demanded for each copy of the journal. In such a case, no doubt, a 
War Correspondent may not be a necessity, though the reputation of the paper would 
undoubtedly suffer if he were consistently not employed. 

* * * * * 


The question is rather a difficult one for a War Correspondent 
to answer, for naturally he would not be very loyal to his pro- Frederic Villiers 
fession unless he said ‘‘ Yes.” But to my mind there is much to a 
say for and against the War Correspondent. I have always felt men 
that, if I were a General commanding in the field during war, 
unless I knew the correspondent’s record who was about to be attached to my 


' division, I should strongly object to his presence with my force—more especially at 


the present time, when there is so much competition between newspapers and so 
many journals requiring exclusive sensational information, thus necessitating quite a 
little army of correspondents in the field. For instance, quite a few of the corre- 
spondents during the recent war between Turkey and Greece were certainly not the 
most desirable men to have with an army, owing to their lack of military knowledge, 
tact, and discipline. Tourists travelling for the benefit of their health, or young men 
wanting a change from some sedentary occupation, were hastily impressed in the 
service of British newspapers by their local correspondents in Greece or Turkey and 
hurried to the front, many of them not knowing the difference between a company and 
a battalion, or percussion and shrapnel shell. 

Of course, these gentlemen may eventually surpass in excellence of descriptive 
power and physical endurance men like Forbes and Russell; but while they are in 
the transitory stage their necessity is not apparent. Tothe General in command their 
presence at headquarters must have been a source of danger and irritation. Firstly, 
in not knowing how to avoid in their despatches that which would give information 
to the enemy; and secondly, in hastily criticising the army with which they were 
associated. For this kind of haphazard correspondent there is not much necessity, 
but there is place fur a War Correspondent who has tact and some military 
knowledge. 

The public are naturally anxious to hear from an independent source the doings 
of their army in the field, or of their ships of war in the enemy’s waters, placed 
before them with a little more local colour than is generally introduced in a War 
Office despatch ; and certainly in our days local colour is laid on sometimes with so 
generous a brush that I have wondered where all the ruddy hue comes ftom. This 
type of correspondent is of great service to officers and men when campaigning. He 
throws a light on many little acts of heroism that, but for his search for local colour, 
might never have been brought to notice. Victoria Crosses and brevet rank have 
very often been the result of some plucky incident which the War Correspondent has 
chronicled. 

If I may digress a little from your actual question and bring in the War Artist, I cer- 
tainly think the necessity for his raison d’étre is rapidly declining. One illustrated 
weekly has already started publishing pictures of bloody battles on telegraphic com- 
munication worked up in Fleet Street. If the public are satisfied with this sort of 
work—and I believe the paper in question has not decreased in circulation—the 
death-knell of the War Artist is sounded, and able men like Seppings-Wright and 
Maud, who are continually risking their lives in the interests of their respective 
papers and the public, had better throw up the sponge, for how can they compete 
successfully with such enterprising journalism ? 

* * * * * 


It appears to me that the answer to the question lies in the fact 
that war itself is one of the great factors in a nation’s progress and Melton Prior 
prestige, and therefore the War Correspondents and War Artists Gistinctiy — 
are necessary to faithfully chronicle the doings of the army in the sary. 
field, and take no small part in the march of civilisation, and it 
would be a grave pity to my mind, were the events on the battlefield and in the camp 
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left to the General or headquarter staff to send home, as they undoubtedly would be 
written to suit their own views and wishes or those of their Government, whereas the 
Correspondent or Artist chronicles with umbiassed mind each detail of the fight, and, 
moreover, he cannot be bought. He should, without fear, send home to his paper 
faithful accounts of the good points in the fight, as well as not fail to censure a 
General who has blundered. 

To my knowledge many Correspondents have been complimented and thanked by 
the General, or those in command, for having brought forward to the public notice 
some brave and gallant deed or some injustice which would otherwise have been sup- 
pressed or lost sight of, and I will go so far as to say that several English officers owe 
their promotion to the correct accounts sent home by the Correspondents. I think 
it would be wiser and kinder if the General in command of a division would infotm 
the Correspondent what he is doing or intends to do, placing him on his honour not 
to telegraph the information till a certain time, instead of the Correspondent having to 
go about to so-called “ back-doors,” and -consequently often obtaining a garbled 
account and forwarding home false news. 

We go to “ the front ” as a body of men at the risk of our lives for the benefit of the 
public, and I am proud to be able to say that in the twenty-one wars in which I have repre- 
sented my paper, I could swear to the truth of every incident in my sketches, and. Iam 
never afraid of being challenged as to any fact I send home. Some little time ag¢, on 
being interviewed, I spoke very strongly on Photography versus the War Artist. I thin 
it a great pity that one or two leading papers have fallen into the error of having pictures 
manufactured from information telegraphed from “the front,” assisted by a few photo- 
graphs. It is impossible for a man to be taking snap-shots with a camera, and‘ at the 
same time to be making notes in his sketch-book of the great and vast events taking 
place before him. I have personally never been able to send home photographs, 
because I find, if I want to do my paper justice by getting out faithful sketches, I have 
no time to play with photography, and I felt perfectly grieved on my last campaign 
when I saw a clever young artist depending on an income he was making by sending 
photos. home, not one of which, as far as I could see, would be of any interest to the 
British public. To my mind, it is as bad as when a General throws down the 
sword to take up the pen. 

The fact that all the leading papers in every part of the civilised world, at an 
enormous cost, send Correspondents as well as Artists, not only to represent their 
paper on the battlefield, but for any or every important event which is taking place 
abroad or at home, proves that he is of the utmost value, not only to his paper but, to 
the public at large. Where would the paper be which on the morning following any 
jmportant event, either military or social, did not chronicle the same ? 

* * a * * 

Sir William Howard Russell writes that, in his opinion, ‘It is 
not advisable, in the interests of the Press, to discuss the utility of 
the War Correspondent.” 


Sir W. H. Russell 
will not reply. 
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